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James C. Carter, and most of the distinguished mem- 
bers of the faculty of that time. Among its eminent 
graduates and College presidents were Quincy, Sparks, 
Everett, Walker, Felton, Hill, and, last of all, Charles W. 


Eliot. 
ed 


SomE new States are to be admitted to the Union, and, 
as a tribute to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, it is 
proposed to name one of them after him. Let us make 
no such blunder. When we speak of a State, everybody 
ought to know what we mean; but, if one were named 
Lincoln, we should be obliged to explain, when we are 
going there, that we did not mean Lincoln, Nebraska, 
but the State of Lincoln. When one says he is going to 
Washington, unless he explains, everybody supposes 
he is going to the District of Columbia. If we are going 
to the North-western State of the Union, we must say we 
are going to the State of Washington. The importance 
of the city of New York has caused a similar confusion 
with the name of the State, but that is the only case of 
the kind. The name of a State should be something 
unique, something that cannot be misapplied or mis- 


understood. 
& 


THE Massachusetts Federation of Churches held a 
successful meeting recently in. Springfield and had rep- 
resentatives from fourteen different denominations in- 
cluding the Unitarian and Universalist. The Federation 
has not fairly got under way, and the liberal churches 
that are invited to its fellowship have not yet realized 
the meaning of the invitation which reverses the ex- 
clusive policy of the National Federation. Dr. Fenn 
withdrew from the vice-presidency of the Federation, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot was elected in his place. The 
spirit of the meeting was generous and open-hearted, 
The new spirit of liberalism which is abroad in all the 
churches and in all religions was recognized, and there 
was a forward looking to the church of the future which 
will emphasize agreements and remand disagreements 
to their proper place. 


In three successive numbers the Japan Advertiser 
printed a daily fleet supplement. These three huge 
numbers with their many expressions of friendship and 
welcome to Americans are unmistakable tokens of popu- 
lar interest and good will. In a recent note we spoke 
of the fact that every incoming American ship was es- 
corted by a Japanese vessel of like caliber as if it were 
a quiet assertion of strength. We are told that our 
interpretation was wrong. ‘The Japanese idea of courtesy 
was expressed in giving each ship a convoy of its own 
rank, just as on shore each distinguished visitor would 
receive an escort or an interpreter. Our method of 
assigning one interpreter to a party of distinguished 
foreigners would, to the Japanese at home, denote a 
lamentable lack of delicacy of thought and good man- 
ners. In one of the supplements the visit of Commodore 
Biddle is described, and we are told what happened when 
he came and saw and sailed away without a welcome. 


ed 


Ir is among things conceivable, but hardly among 
things that are possible, and certainly not among those 
that are probable, that some-time it may become a duty 
to vote for or against a candidate for some high office 
because he represents one side of a religious contro- 
versy. If ever, for instance, Baptists, Methodists, or 
Reman Catholics should become numerous enough 
and powerful enough to dictate the nomination of a 
candidate, and should advocate his election because he 
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represented any one of the religious organizations named, 
then it would become the duty of all good citizens to 
vote for some candidate in opposition. It has been 
said that no Mormon or scornful infidel, if nominated, 
ought ever to be elected to the Presidency. ‘There is 
no probability that any such thing will ever happen. 


American Ideals. 


From the Declaration of Independence up to the pres- 
ent time the history of the American people has been a 
record of struggle, of tumultuous striving for material 
things, and sharp resistance to evil tendencies and base 
ambitions. Frederika Bremer, after her visit, described 
us as a nation which began with high ideals that were 
already in her time forgotten. But there never was a time 
when the ideals of the American republic were fully 
realized excepting in the life and thought of individuals; 
and there never was a time when all the American people 
consented to admire those who were the best representa- 
tives of the principles which have been wrought into 
our Constitution, government, and social life. There 
was reverence for Washington, tempered by fierce an- 
tagonism. By some he was regarded as a person of 
supernatural virtues, while at the same time others 
denounced him. Others have won popular applause, 
and for their great qualities have been revered by many 
of their fellow-countrymen. Lincoln stands first among 
these heroes of the imagination and representatives of 
the ideal life. But at the best such reverence for a 
person is hero-worship; and it may be cultivated, while 
the ideals that were wrought into the heroic. character 
are unseen and neglected. 

While the hero is living, some trivial event may turn 
the tide of popular applause, and men who like Hobson 
and Dewey were the idols of the people suddenly sink to 
the level of their colleagues and fellow-workers. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is to-day the most popular man in the 
United States. But so long as he lives it will always be 
possible for some untoward event to cast a shadow over 
his fame and for the time make his amazing influence 
to be forgotten. But in spite of the vacillation of the 
people and the lack of steadfastness in their devotion 
to heroes and praise of their ideal qualities, there is and 
always has been a slowly rising appreciation of the 
things in life which are right and best and the principles 
that tend to steadfastness of administration and excel- 
lence in character. While the single hero may or may 
not keep his admiring constituency, the types of char- 
acter which represent the finest ideals of the republic are 
slowly coming to honor, and the rewards which belong 
to them are properly estimated. There never was a 
time when men were so eager in their pursuit of wealth, 
because there never was a time when wealth was so 
easily won with such vast accumulations of treasure. 
The scramble of the last twenty-five years has been 
similar to the rush of the gold seekers to California in 
"49 and the succeeding years. The scramble for gold in 
California carried with it the abolition of organized 
society, the sweeping away of all conventional restraints 
of morality, the rule of the strong right arm, and the 
ascendency of the most brutal and greedy of the horde 
which gold had summoned from all parts of the world. 
But out of that disorder, because of the very excess of 
violence, greed, and injustice, which made decent civil 
society for a time impossible, there came a reaction. 
The men who represented order, law, decency, justice, 
fair play, and religion, made a stand, assumed authority, 
controlled the elements of disorder, and re-established 
society on solid foundations. 

With very different scenes and accessories the stage 
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in our time has been set for a similar upheaval of society, 
with a similar result. Already we see, more unmistak- 
ably than ever before in the history of the country, that 
what has been called the worship of the almighty dollar 
has become disreputable; and the possession of great 
wealth, instead of exciting envy and the praise of men, 
has become an occasion for the setting of a new judg- 
ment day, and the decision that great wealth unfairly 
obtained or obtained without proof of benefit rendered 
in return is now and henceforth shall be a cause of 
opprobrium and popular contempt. 

Courage, honor, honesty, justice, useful knowledge, 
skill humanely applied, great executive ability held as 
a sacred trust, great service to the republic freely 
rendered, not for personal gain, but for love of the 
work,—these are the qualities which have, since the 
beginning of the twentieth century, made unmistakable 
advances and have challenged as never before the loy- 
alty and applause of the people. It is a significant 
thing that now half a dozen college presidents would 
' be mentioned as representative Americans, and by the 
people at large recognized as men who have succeeded, 
although they are men of small means living on moder- 
ate salaries. 


The Expectant World. 


There are a few persistent pessimists extant whose atti- 
tude is looking back instead of forward, looking down and 
not up. To them there is nothing so good as it was 
formerly, nothing so beautiful, so desirable, so excellent 
in life, morals, and practice. These doleful persons serve 
a useful purpose, as they add to the cheerfulness of the 
many by way of contrast. They furnish the dark shades 
in the human picture that key up the lights. For there 
is no fact more wonderful in man’s constitution, in spite 
of all the grief, errors, disappointments, troubles, to 
which it is heir, than its elasticity that leaves all the 
manifest evils in abeyance, and gazes forward, with an 
ever fresh and feverish hope of new wonders, new bene- 
fits, new blessings in the future. It is intoxicated with 
the love of the new. It is always on tiptoe with expec- 
tation. No wind blows north, south, east, or west that 
does not set its nerves a-quiver with hope and promise. 
More and more as the march accelerates, the old is dis- 
. credited. Prophecy is more in favor thanhistory. Each 
’ new invention, each great discovery, is only the stepping- 
stone on which the world hoists itself to look over into 
the country of the unattained, to see what new marvel 
is on the road to our sphere. 

This faculty of large deduction, of supreme idealism, 
that brings us no money, furnishes no bread and meat, 
helps to keep the blood circulating briskly in our veins, 
and the brain cells from stagnating. The greatest ma- 
terialist living feels its influence, and is quickened into 
something like spiritual perception thereby. We may 
never fly in aéroplane, or travel by gyroscope, or get an 
inch nearer than our present status to the north pole, 
or more than dimly conjecture the meaning of radium 
or helium or the mysteries of electricity, yet each one 
opens a door to our expectant imagination, each enhances 
vision, and leads to thought of the great unknown 
spiritual forces that underlie all created things. 

When Newton compared what he knew to the hidden 
sources of knowledge,—to a child gathering shells on 


the shore of an illimitable ocean,—he had projected his . 


thought to the wonders of our time, and infinitely be- 
yond. We are all children wandering along that strand, 
and looking at the shells we have gathered, prizing 
them mainly because they set our thought free, stir our 
brains with vast, dim images of the might and the glory 
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of the universe. It was Kant who asked to pursue truth 
rather than to possess it, for what we pursue is always 
more ‘precious than what we have. We follow the 
bounds of thought through earth and heaven; but, whether 
we catch the hare, or whether it escapes us, the game is 
always worth what it costs. It is of no practical value 
to us to know that Mars is inhabited by beings who 
reason and exist somewhat like ourselves; but what a 
fillip the mere conjecture gives the imagination, how 
populous the lonely worlds of space become when we 
think of the mere possibility! 

We often speak of various forms of unverifiable 
speculation as the poorest and vaguest exercise of the 
brain, but we forget that man is a speculating animal, 
and this very faculty differentiates him from all other 
animals. Though we call this a materialistic age, none 
was ever more speculative, none in a large sense more 
imaginative. Dimly we feel that we are free sons of 
God waiting for the fulfilment of some great, some su- 
preme promise that tingles in our blood and curls warm 
about the heart. We stamp upon the earth, it is alive 
with subtle connections with us, with our race, that 
make it a mother in a new sense. And the kinship 
extends to the sun, where the same materials that com- 
pose our planet exist, and to the most distant star. 
No age was ever so expectant as ours of great things 
to-come; always with its ear to the wind, its eye 
fixed on some possible point of promise, living not 
so much in the present as in an illimitable future, 
thrilling with the thought of all to be done rather than 
of that which has been accomplished, so that the past, 
the old, as we call it, loses its interest for a new generation 
intoxicated by the thought of great things to come. 
For it is morning yet with our race. The lark is still sing- 
ing in the heavens, and dew is upon the flowers. The 
marvellous, which is only the real and the true, is so 
near us at times, we seem to hear God moving in the 
majesty of his creation. 

But what does it all signify unless there is moral 
expectancy, some spiritual movement in the back waters 
of human nature, in the sluggish, degenerate, dilatory, 
and halted mass? What to them is the song of the morn- 
ing stars and the shout of the sons of God for joy? Why 
feed one’s self with great expectations when the present 
is a sordid place full of low thoughts and dull or brutal 
impulses? There is no place so mean that a soul cannot 
lift itself by thought and aspiration to a world of hope 
and promise, and enter upon that line of light and glory 
into communion with the purest and best. 

What is put into the longing soul to expect we feel 
God will not disappoint. We believe he is working to 
redeem the race, not on the old terms of narrowness and 
exclusion, not by saving a few of the elect, but by electing 
all to the benefits of progress and development. For 
what would be the worth of material wonders and re- 
vealed marvels of power and price if the soul remained 
a blind thing buried in sensuality and animal instinct. 
There can be but one solution of it all. The great School- 
master is demonstrating before his pupil, and it is the 
mind and heart of the pupil he prizes rather than the 
means he uses to bring him to the stature of a full-grown 
man. 

It is our duty to hope largely and well, and to expect 
the loveliest and best of God. We cannot be too op- 
timistic as to the value of the human element. We 
cannot esteem too highly the race for which such a dwell- 
ing-place has been prepared. That God is revealed in 
us, his children, that we are living temples of the most 
high, is taking the place of the old theologies that have 
crumbled to dust, and is the supreme fact of the greatest 
age the world has seen. 
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American Gnitarian Hssociation. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 


II. 


*§ From Harper’s Ferry through the highlands on the road 
to Cincinnati the forest fires on the mountain slopes 
filled the sleeper with the smoke from burning leaves 
until the eyes and throats of the passengers were in- 
flamed. In the early morning the train bored its way 
through the mist and smoke that completely hid the 
city, and the secretary was an unexpected morning arrival 
at the home of his old classmate, Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr, 
who has for over twenty years been the minister of the 
only liberal German congregation in Cincinnati. His duties 
are extremely arduous, and the sympathetic interest of 
his Unitarian colleagues is a source of genuine apprecia- 
tion on his part. In Dr. Eisenlohr the serious problems 
relating to the future of the liberal Germans of the Middle 
West are largely focussed. ae ee eee 

After a delightful call of one hour the secretary was on 
the road to Louisville where the Rev. William H. Ramsay 
met him at the station. To the gratification of every- 
body it was now raining after a drought of nearly three 
months, and the large company gathered at the Church 
of the Messiah expressed their regret that they had not 
sent for the secretary sooner! ; 

The Louisville Church has had a fine history and 
stands there just on the border line between the North 
and the South, a beacon of clear thinking in religion and 
an enthusiastic promoter of education, social services 
and civic righteousness. Among its supporters have 
been and are to-day many of the public-spirited residents 
of all the city, and under Mr. Ramsay’s wise ministry its 
influence is felt throughout the Southern Conference. 
The secretary was especially impressed by the interest 
of the people in the enterprises of the American Unitarian 
Association, for after the address he was plied with 
questions until late in the evening. It was midnight 
before the enjoyable interview with Mr. Ramsay at the 
hotel was ended, and a ‘‘call’”’ at daybreak left at the 
desk. 

After the rain the atmosphere had an April transpar- 
ency, and on the evening of the following day the secre- 
tary found himself at the home of his long-time friend 
and classmate, Rev. John W. Day of the Church of the 
Messiah in St. Louis. This society is rejoicing in a 
beautiful new church edifice erected in the residential 
section of the city. Every facility for the conduct of 
worship and social service has been provided, and thus 
the traditions and the influences of a church which for 
so many years enjoyed the leadership of Dr. William G. 
Eliot and Rev. John Snyder are being worthily perpet- 
uated. The Alliance met in goodly numbers on the after- 
noon of November 12, and the secretary gave them an 
account of the work of the Association. The hospi- 
tality of the church was cordial, and there were present 
also Rev. and Mrs. Dodson of the Church of the Unity 
and the Rev. Vernon M. Cady, the recently ordained 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of Alton, Ill. In 
the afternoon a visit to the Church of the Unity and at 
the home of Rev. and Mrs. Dodson completed the day’s 
activities. It was a great disappointment to the secre- 
tary that Mr. Day was absent, attending the meeting of 
the Council of the National Conference in Boston. But 
Mrs. Day’s delightful hospitality and her interesting 
accounts of the work being done in St. Louis were an in- 
spiration. From every point of view the two churches 
in that great city represent the highest ideals of Unita- 
rianism, ‘The interest in social service as it is carried on 
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through the ‘‘Mission Free School of the Church of the 
Messiah” and many other effective agencies for human 
welfare, is a cause for genuine denominational satisfaction. 

Like all attempts at philanthropy the efforts of the 
American Unitarian Association must be’)judged# not 
wholly by the results actually accomplished, but by the 
motives inspiring it and the soundness of its methods. 
Thus tested, the organization of a Unitarian church in 
St. Joseph, Mo., in 1868, was a most }promising enter- 
prise. The city was then buoyant with great expecta- 
tion of growth; and, with a small nucleus of Eastern Uni- 
tarians to promote the movement, there was every reason 
to anticipate a strong contributing church in the near 
future. But unforeseen exigencies arose, the city expanded 
for a while, and then encountered great reverses. Con- 
ditions for which neither the society at St. Joseph nor 
the Association were responsible arose which prevented 
the progress of Unitarianism and identified the move- 
ment with certain unrepresentative fads and isms. A 
succession of unfortunate events occurred, many of the 
original supporters died or moved away, and after many ~ 
years of brave effort on the part of a small group of de- 
voted members the society finally disbanded, leaving 
the little church building and a valuable lot of land in 
the hands of the Association. 

The secretary reached St. Joseph on the cold, sleety 
morning of Friday, November 13, and ‘‘viewed the re- 
mains.” He found a few individuals who were once 
enthusiastic champions of our cause there, but were now 
wholly resigned to the sale of the property and the aban- 
donment of the field. After spending a day and a night 
among the relics of defeat and making such arrangements 
as were necessary for the immediate preservation of the 
property, he hastened on to Lincoln, Neb., where an en- 
tirely different Unitarian atmosphere restored his mis- 
sionary equilibrium. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE world event of the week—and perhaps of a much 
longer period in history—was made public at Washington 
on November 27, when it was announced that an agree- 
ment had been reached between the United States and 
Japan on a mutual plan for the maintenance of peace 
on the Pacific. ‘The understanding includes explicit pro- 
visions for the safeguarding of the principle of the ‘‘open 
door,” for the territorial integrity of the Chinese empire 
and for guarantees for the development of that country 
without trammel or interference. The two powers also 
bind themselves to respect one another’s territorial rights 
in the Far East, and to employ no methods but those of 
peace and justice in the pursuit of commercial expansion 
in the markets of the Pacific. In the event of a menace 
from abroad to the principles stipulated in the dual agree- 
ment, the two powers are to discuss ways and means for 
common action, 

od 


SucuH, in brief, are the provisions of a compact which 
foreign diplomats at Washington at the end of last week 
were disposed to regard as the most far-reaching inter- 
national engagement in the history of American diplo- 
macy. Comments, official and inspired, from the capitals 
of the great powers whose interests in the future of China 
are recognized, indicated a profound impression in the 


._ chancelleries of the world that the Japan-American 


understanding is destined to be a decisive factor in the 
working out of the problem of the Far East without 
recourse to war. These comments betrayed, incident- 
ally, subdued notes of disappointment at the frustration 
of long-cherished designs of spoliation and of expansion 
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at the expense of China. This undercurrent of resent- 
ment, implied rather than expressed, cast an illuminating 
light upon the timeliness of the projection of American 
diplomatic activity in that field of international rivalry 
and cupidity to which an unconscious irony has given 
the name of the ‘‘Pacific.”’ 
‘J 

As to the intention or the ability of Japan to adhere 
honestly to her pledge to support the principle of equal 
commercial opportunity in the markets which lay at her 
very doors, and which she has been developing at the 
expense of a costly system of subsidies and government 
loans, there appears to be room for speculation. Some 
of the American newspapers, in their discussion of the 
situation, make no secret of a suspicion that Tokio’s 
future treatment of foreign commercial interests in the 
territories that fall within the sphere of Japanese influ- 
ence will differ in no essential from that which has been 
accorded to the trade of the world in Manchuria since the 
Japanese occupation. It is pointed out by the critics 
of Japanese policy at home and abroad, that Japan in 
the past has shown little disposition to practise the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘open door,’’ despite her formal indorsement 
of that principle as enunciated by the late Secretary of 


State, John Hay. 
& 


WHATEVER may be the immediate effect of the Japano- 
American understanding upon the status of American 
trade in the Far East, Mr. Root’s achievement is un- 
doubtedly destined to exert a profound and beneficial 
influence upon the future development of China. ‘That 
country is now eminently in the transitional and forma- 
tive period. ‘The spectre of foreign encroachment might 
easily nullify the endeavors of the party of reconstruc- 
tion by arousing Chinese anti-foreign susceptibilities to 
the point of partial or complete anarchy. Given time, 
the Chinese reformers, there is every reason to believe, 
would be able to work out the tremendous destinies of 
their country without menace to the world’s peace. It 
will remain for some future historian to analyze the events 
of to-day and decide whether the new compact between 
the American republic and the Asiatic conqueror of a 
great European state is not aimed much more directly 
at the upbuilding of China than at the solution of merely 
commercial problems affecting America and Japan. 


as 


Aw echo of the recent exchange of amenities between 
London and Berlin was heard in the House of Lords on 
November 23, when Field Marshal Lord Roberts pointed 
out the ease with which Germany could land an army 
on the shores of England, and urged upon his country 
the adoption of comprehensive measures to prevent such 
an attempt by means of a great and efficient army. 
After arguing that Germany could easily evade the Brit- 
ish naval forces and make a military dash upon English 
soil, Lord Roberts said: ‘‘It would be folly to shut our 
eyes to these possibilities, however much peace is desired. 

If Great Britain continues to neglect the most ordi- 
nary precautions, she may some day find herself in the 
hands of the invader, and forced to submit to the most 
humiliating conditions. This danger is daily becoming 
more and more threatening. Within a decade Germany 
has created the greatest sea-power that ever existed, 
with the exception of Great Britain’s, and at the present 
moment it is formidable.” 

a 


Ar the moment when Lord Roberts was rallying the 
House of Lords on the subject of a greater army, Prime 
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Minister Asquith was assuring the Commons of the in- 
tention of the ministry to maintain at all costs the ‘‘two- 
power” standard in British naval construction. The 
prime minister made this declaration in response to 
questioning from the conservative benches, based upon 
rumors that the naval power of the United States was 
not included in the calculations of British naval authori- 
ties. This misconception Mr. Asquith corrected by say- 
ing that the government’s definition of the two-power 
standard took account of all powers, ‘‘wherever situated.” 
It may be assumed, therefore, that future discussions of 
naval appropriation bills at Washington will be watched 
with something more than academic interest by the Brit- 
ish tax-payer, already staggering under a heavy burden. 


J 


In the mean while stray despatches from India indicate 
that the British people may, in the near future, be called 
upon to face an acute problem in their Asiatic empire. 
For the past six months British reviews and newspapers 
have been devoting increasing amounts of space to 
analyses of the unrest in Bengal. The discussion be- 
trays, beneath the veil of characteristic British contempt 
for subject races, a general feeling that the agitation 
among the Brahmins is constantly growing, and that the 
movement has not been checked even by the definite 
assurances of a greater share for natives in the govern- 
ment in India which was made by the viceroy at the 
recent durbar in the name of the king and emperor. 
Veterans in the Bengal service are urging the adoption 
of energetic measures to prevent an uprising in the near 
future. None of these experts appears willing to con- 
cede that the Indians have any legitimate grievance 
against their alien rulers. 


THe Canadian administration, recently returned to 
power by a slightly reduced majority in Parliament, 
announced at the beginning of the week a comprehensive 
scheme of house-cleaning which appears to bear out some 
of the charges of corruption that were made against 
public officials during the last campaign. The govern- 
ment’s plans to abolish ‘‘graft’” are based upon the 
results of the investigations which have been conducted 
for the past three months by Judge Robert Cassels of 
the Exchequer Court of Canada,”acting under the man- 
date of Parliament. ‘To remedy the conditions disclosed 
by Judge Cassels, which involve especially employees of 
the Marine and Fisheries Department, scores of criminal 
prosecutions have been begun by the Dominion, It is 
further declared by the government that a series of bills 
will be brought in at the next session of Parliament for 
legislation that shall make it difficult in the future to 
carry out the corrupt projects which have been disclosed 
by the government’s inquiry into the conduct of the 


public service. 


Brevities, 


On election day the private opinion of the great silent 
majority became the public opinion of the nation, 


The countless fads, fancies, and fantasies of our time 
are straws which show which way the wind of the spirit 
is blowing. 

Weak men often use strong language. Often the 
strength of the language is in inverse proportion to ex- 
ecutive ability. 

In order to release children from bondage two classes 
must be converted or restrained; namely, greedy parents 
and unscrupulous employers. 
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Poland, which three hundred years ago was the seat 
of an influential Unitarian church, is now almost wholly 
given over to Roman Catholicism. 


Men now approaching middle life were born after the 
close of the Civil War. To their children that war seems 
almost as distant as that of the Revolution. 


In any settled neighborhood the character and habits 
of any permanent resident are commonly very well under- 
stood, and they are rated at nearly their actual value. 


If all the people who read and like and praise the Chris- 
tian Register, and are abundantly able to pay for it, 
would put their names on our subscription list, it would 
make the work of the publisher an easier task. 


All real improvement of missionary methods must be 
in the direction of less preaching of depravity and more 
instruction in righteousness. The heathen know a good 
man when they see him, and judge him with wonderful 
acuteness. 


The narrow judgments of a man who takes life just 
as he sees it within the range of his own experience 
are often more correct than those of the man who 
looks to the newspapers for his opinions and to special- 
ists for his facts. 


For nearly a hundred years it has been a standing 
reproach that Unitarianism was so respectable. It is 
very difficult to please our critics, but they probably 
would not have liked us any better if Unitarianism had 
been disreputable. 


We hear much talk about the corrupting influence 
of some kinds of literature; but this influence is small 
compared with that which infects the young through 
bad comparv, and the loose conversation which, in some 
circles, passes for wit and humor. 


The minister who finds any member of his congrega- 
tion uninteresting should take lessons of some enthusiast 
in science to whom no living creature is foreign. Men 
who have no liking for human beings, as such, are often 
enthusiastic about ‘‘the flower in the crannied wall,” etc. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Question. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In the current issue of the Register one finds recorded a 
vote of the directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to appoint a committee to consider the improvement 
of the economic conditions of the Unitarian ministry, and 
also an announcement of the new tract of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, a ‘‘ Bibliography on Modern 
Social Questions,’”’ by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, con- 
taining two hundred and fifty titles. Perhaps the Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice, if it is to have anything be- 
yond a merely academic aim, can find out how most of 
our ministers are to possess, say a tenth of the books on 
Mr. Holmes’s list. One hears much about the conflict 
of organized capital and organized labor as producing 
social injustice. How about the people who stand 
between and pay the prices for the necessaries of life and 
have little or nothing left on which to feed their intel- 
le.tual tastes? What about the social justice of this, 
and what is our new Fellowship going to do about it? 
Let justice, like charity, begin at home! B. 

[There are Carnegie and other libraries where ministers 
who cannot afford to buy books can borrow them. Ep.] 
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Youth and the Voices. 


BY ALICE SPICER, 


He wished, but might not voice his want; 
It was nought of what he knew. 

And he looked abroad, and looked anear; 
But his Wish winged out of view. 


“O Tree,” he cried, “do you know my Wish, 
And why I wish it so?” 

The Tree bowed soft to the breeze and sighed: 

“Your Wish? Do I know it? No.” 


Then he asked the Bird: ‘“‘Do you know my Wish? 
For I want what I do not know.” 

Chirped the Bird in the tangled hedge, ‘‘A nest.” 
But he sighed, and he said, “Ah, no,” 


To the Wind he breathed, “You are flying fast, 
O voice my Wish ere you go!’ 

“To echo the Vague and die in the Void.” 
But he cried, “Poor Wind, not so!” 


On the mountainside he called to the Brook, 
“Tf you know what my Wish is, ery!” 

It sang on its life-giving, widening way, 
“Deepest deep, widest wide, highest high.” 


Then mute he climbed to the source of its rill, 
The high, still snows untrod; 

And their awful whiteness answered him, 
“To be proved, and return to God.” 


The Church and the Social Question. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A large number of people have now come to feel that 
there is something wrong with the existing social order 
which requires to be set right. This, to be sure, is no new 
feeling. Probably there never was.a time when men 
generally thought that they were living in anything like 
an ideal world. Everybody has known all along that 
there was a vast deal of wrong and injustice in human 
conduct, that many of life’s relationships were cruel and 
oppressive, and that it would be good to amend the 
existing situation, if one knew how. The difference 
now is that the feeling has become more acute than 
common, and has led to a wide-spread resolution that 
something must be done about it. ees | Sales 

Formerly a great deal has been endured with a patient 
shrug, as who should say, ‘‘What better is to be expected 
in an imperfect world?” or, ‘‘What does it matter 
since we are here for so brief a period, and then pass on 
to a world ‘where the wicked cease from troubling’ ?”’ 
But there has come of late a very perceptible change of 
mood. ‘The advent of Democracy has given the common 
man a greatly increased sense of power over earthly 
conditions. He no longer feels so impotent to amend 
a situation that presses hardly upon him, and whatever 
he thinks about a future life, it must be admitted that 
heaven is less near to him. He has less conscious grasp 
upon the reality of heavenly compensations, so that he 
is less disposed to endure present hardship for the sake 
of future reward. 

But, more than all, this deep and wide unrest of the 
time is no longer any mere discontent of the less fort- 
unate portion of mankind with unsatisfactory physical 
conditions. That might be abundantly justified, yet 
altogether impotent. There is a natural, to some extent 
an inevitable, antagonism between the “have-nots” and 
those who have. This, however, does not of necessity 
constitute a social question of any great significance. 
Power has always remained in the hands of the competent, 
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and is quite as likely to rest there in a democratic age 
as under any other form of social organization. 

The new factor of the situation is a growing conscious- 
ness on the part of the Christian mind that it is not obey- 
ing, as it ought and might, the precepts of Christ. The 
Christian heart is beginning to feel that its own ideal 
of the kingdom of heaven among men has been too much 
kept out of sight, behind a mass of theological opinion 
and sacerdotal custom. It is no wild socialist, but a 
distinguished Christian scholar who now tells us that 
“‘the great majority of mankind have for centuries done 
everything with the moral rule of the Gospel except obey 
it.” When Christian scholars begin to talk in this 
fashion, it means much more than any attempted Jack 
Cade revolution which the distress of the time or the 
ambition of a demagogue may provoke. Christian 
discipleship is by no means an insignificant fact. On 
the contrary, reverence for the name and for the teaching 
of Christ is a mighty feature of our present life. If, 
hitherto, the Christian mind has but little seen what this 
discipleship demanded of it in its social relations, and 
is now becoming aware of an ideal too much unrecog- 
nized,—of duties unfulfilled,—that is a sign of the times 
which may well imply far-reaching change. 

The church, then, is likely to be drawn into this social 
question. Indeed that we have a social question, of 
any worth and consequence, may be said to be due to 
the teaching and influence of the Founder of the church. 
In so far as the present agitation is anything more than 
a mere class struggle, it is due to the presence of an ideal 
of social righteousness. And such ideal, of that kind, 
as the common mind possesses has come to it largely 
through the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. His pre- 
cepts give to existing discontent the only constructive 
bent that looks in any wise hopeful of a better future. 
Men can no doubt imagine any number of fanciful worlds 
that might take the place of what we now have. But 
the only new world we are likely to get is one that answers, 
in some degree, to his vision of the ideal society. 

What, then, has the church to do in this case? A very 
good way to approach this question is to ask in what 
sense Jesus was himself a social reformer. On the one 
side it is to be acknowledged that he was the friend of 
the poor, and that he keenly criticised the rich. He 
lived a life of poverty, having, as he said, ‘‘not where to 
lay his head.” In one instance he bade a man of large 
wealth sell what he had and distribute the proceeds 
among those in need. He certainly taught men to live, 
not for the acquisition of houses and lands, but for some- 
thing else that he called ‘‘treasure in heaven.’ What 
more evidence is needed, it is often asked, that he was 
the first and greatest of social reformers? 

But, on the other hand, it cannot justly be said that he 
was the friend of the poor as against the rich. He did 
not condemn all who had wealth, or commend all who 
lacked means. It is more true to say that it was abso- 
lutely indifferent to him whether one were rich or poor, 
so that he manifested an interest in the “ kingdom of 
heaven.’’ He told one man that he ought to give away 
his richly possessions, but there is no indication, in any 
of his general commands, that this is what he would 
have all men do. 

It is to be observed also that on all questions pertain- 
ing to the life of organized society which were of interest 

. at that time, he was entirely silent. He took no interest 
in the civil government of the land. He had no plan 
for altering the political institutions of his country, or 
for changing the world’s institutional life in any respect. 
When he was asked concerning the lawfulness of tribute 
to Rome, he put the question deftly aside; not, one must 
think, because he was afraid of it, or because a trap had 
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been set for him, but because he took no interest in it. 
For him it did not touch the great and decisive issues of 
human life. 

Are these, then, the works of a social reformer? The 
distinguishing characteristic of that personage, as we 
commonly know him, is his programme for social im- 
provement. It is not that he cries out against the in- 
iquity of things as they are; more or less we all do 
that. But he has a new social law or system to advocate. 
He says, ‘‘We have been doing things in this way, which 
is a bad way; now let us change and do them in this 
other way, which is a good way.’ And Christ had no 
such programme to offer! Save by inference we do not 
know what he thought about human slavery, or the 
divine right of kings, or the proper relations between 
labor and capital, or any of the practical problems 
through which humanity has had to fight its way. 

Must we not say, then, that he was a spiritual reformer, 
and that his object was not so much a new system of 
living as a new humanity! He would not proceed to 
set up the mere hollow shell of an ideal society while, 
as yet, there was no human nature measuring up to 
the requirements of that better structure. On the other 
hand he understood that, as the standards of character 
were everywhere raised, the outward customs of life 
must perforce conform to that change. So far, then, 
as the church is to carry out his purpose and method, 
is not its task to vatse up men who are capable and will- 
ing to do God’s work in the world, rather than to formu- 
late a definite programme of social reform ? 

In the middle of the last century most violent demand 
was made upon the church that it should array itself 
in favor of the abolition of slavery. Scandalous things 
were sometimes said of churchmen and ministers who 
did not thus read the duty of a religious institution; 
and the authors of these charges appear to have quite 
largely convinced later generations that the church then 
was entirely recreant to its duty. But such will not 
be the verdict of history. The church furnished the 
men who fought the Anti-slavery battle. That was 
what the church was for. But to descend itself into the 
arena of party politics is to pervert its mission and 
wreck its whole career. 

The church lies open, in many ways, to greatand just 
reproach. It has, contrary to the plain import of the 
Gospel. put creed in the place of character and life. 
It has been blind to some of the greatest of Christ’s 
teachings and has gone on calling him ‘“‘Lord! Lord!” 
without serious endeavor to do the things that he said. 
But however poorly it has preached the supreme personal 
ideal committed to its keeping, and however inadequately 
it has spoken the truth concerning a heavenly life, it 
has done this after a fashion. And this was its proper 
business; not to write the laws of a new society, or bring 
in the kingdom of heaven by special legislation. _ 

The ideal picture of the perfect life which it is the 
duty of the church to hold steadily before the common 
sight, that all may learn to love and worship it, has, so 
far as the social question is concerned, two broad mean- 
ings. First of all it says, ‘‘Be just.” Every person 
knows, or can find out with some approach to accuracy, 
what is just as between himself and his fellows, if he 
cares for justice as he ought. Fundamentally this is 
the only prescription that can be written for the ills 
and the wrongs of the world: ‘‘Be just!’ Only to a 
limited extent is it possible to compel men to that stan- 
dard. For the rest they have to be won to it; and to 
forsake the task of winning them to righteousness under 
the impression that they can,be_more swiftly forced 
into it is a grievous mistake. ~ ep mi 
g But when the world has learned this lesson, Christian- 
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ity has still to say, ‘“Yet one thing thou lackest.” That 
is no perfect world where each one stands upon the 
letter of his bond. That is no perfect servant who does 
merely his exact duty, as it has been defined for him. 
First of all, be just; but then, be generous! If it be 
required of you to go a mile to show some traveller 
the road, ‘‘go with him twain.” If, by legal decree, 
you are found to owe to another your coat, make a virtue 
of that necessity; let him have your cloak also. Over 
and over this point is illustrated in the teaching of Christ. 
It might almost be said to be his distinctive contribution 
to the world’s store of social wisdom. Do for men what 
you must and ought, what conscience bids and the law 
compels; and then do something more. Add to what 
others have a right to demand, something that it is 
gracious in you to give. There shall be peace between 
you and your fellows if thus you will meet them more 
than half way with tokens of friendliness in your hands. 

Men may say that they are unable to see how meanings 
like these can be applied to the conduct of the world’s 
business. Yes! but they will see fast enough when they 
are in love with the ideal out of which these meanings 
spring. To put that ideal, and the love of it, into their 
hearts is the purpose for which the church exists. 

At the present time the attention of the better part 
of the world seems to be mainly given to such social 
improvement as can be brought about by coercive means. 
This, no doubt, is one reason why the church has suffered 
some eclipse. For the church is not designed to work 
by coercive methods, and they who are only interested 
in getting forward the kingdom of heaven by legislation 
quite naturally turn away fromit. Of course the working 
and enforcing of good laws is a legitimate and necessary 
work. As to the relative value of that work and the 
creation of those more spiritual influences which the 
church aims to bring to bear, each will have to judge for 
himself. It is easy to say that it is nothing but cowardice 
which keeps churchmen out of the field of political reform. 
But it is just as easy to say that through cowardice 
many men are dragooned into compliance with a popular 
craze. Such judgments, on either side, carry very little 
weight. 

The church is a patient worker, through long lines 
that extend far into the future. Fhe gains that she 
wins seldom ‘‘come with observation.’’ Therefore the 
shallow and superficial do not much believe in them. 
But there is a vast noise of trumpets over some showy 
enterprises that can only figure out pitifully small results, 
and the believer in the church may quietly bide his time. 
There is a work to be done for social reform by the minister 
of the Gospel, in steady pursuit of the method by which 
that work has been carried on hitherto; and without 
that no new social order is likely to be made either secure 
or complete. 

Boston, MAss. 


A Tribute to Robert Collyer. 


BY WILLIAM BENSON. 


During those restless days following the War of the 
Rebellion, while four million ex-slaves were awakening 
to the responsibilities of free men and adjusting them- 
selves to the new conditions imposed upon them by free- 
dom; to the task of taking themselves into their own 
hands; to the problem of bringing together dismem- 
bered families and providing shelter, food, and clothing, 
—in the midst of the doubt and confusion of such a day 
a negro lad of sixteen years found his way into the 
office of a Southern gentleman and Colonel. 

He was colored, but one could hardly call him negro. 
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The blood of his white master-father flowed in a swift 
current through his veins, mingled with a portion of 
Indian, of the stately Cherokee tribe, and the rest was 
from an African source. The combination gave to the 
world a boy intelligent, active, industrious, gentle, 
honest, kind. 

Calm, clear-headed, and with a far seeing vision beyond 
even that of older men around him, he had settled once 
for all the problem of what his line of action should be. 

‘‘Good morning, Colonel,” he said, ‘‘I have come 
around to ask you to lend me ten dollars.”’ 

The Colonel, looking up from his desk in surprise, 
when he heard this abrupt announcement, asked curtly, 
‘‘Who are you?”’ 

‘‘T’m nobody,’ said the lad. 

‘‘Nobody?”’ repeated the Colonel. ‘‘But you want me 
to lend you ten dollars. Do you know what borrowing 
money means?’’ he continued, rising and looking down 
upon the bare-headed, bare- footed lad. ‘Don’t you 
know when a person borrows money, he is expected to 
pay it back?” 

‘‘Oh, yes,’ said the lad, ‘‘I know that. 
me the money, I’ll pay it back.” 

There was something in the face and manner of the 
boy which won the heart of the great man. He ran his 
hand into his pocket and, pulling out a ten-dollar bill, 
handed it to the lad, who thanked him and, as he turned 
to go, said, ‘‘I’ll pay it back in three months.” 

Three months later to the day the same lad entered 
the Colonel’s office again. 

‘‘Here’s your ten dollars. 


”) 


You lend 


I’m much obliged to you, 
sir. 

“But why do you bring me this money?’ asked the 
Colonel. 

‘‘Because I owe it to you,” replied the little fellow, 
and then explained the transaction of three months 
before, which the Colonel had entirely forgotten, in the 
midst of business affairs and cares of State. 

‘‘Well, what did you do with that money?” he asked. 

‘You see,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I was hard up when I called 
on you. I had just brought together my mother, two 
brothers, and a sister from different plantations, and we 
had no place tolive in and nothing toeat. Ihad tofinda 
friend somewhere, so, after trying two or three places, 
I dropped in to see you. The ten dollars you lent me 
gave me good luck, and I have been going right up ever 
since. I rented a cabin for a month, bought some food, 
and started out to find work. I found a place for my 
mother to cook, at five dollars a month: I have secured 
a job on a farm for myself for ten. We are living in a 
better house now: we’ve got plenty to eat for the younger 
ones, and have earned enough to lay aside your money 
after paying expenses. I told you, when I came here 
before, that I was nobody then, but I’m somebody now, 
Colonel. Anyhow, I feel so, and I want to thank you 
again for the start you gave me.” 

It is needless to say that this story moved the Colonel 
deeply, and from the day he learned of his unconscious 
influence upon the life of that boy until the time of his 
death, he continued a good friend and a wise counsellor. 

All of us, more or less, like to make the ‘‘grand-stand 
play,’’ sometimes, like to do the popular things which 
win the applause of men. But, deeper down than all, 
there is that divine sense in our nature which, over- 
riding every other impulse, at times responds to the 
harmony of some simple chord that we have struck, may ~ 
be, without knowing it, yet thrills us with far keener 
delight and fuller satisfaction than the honor of popular 
achievement. 

There are men whose lives have been an endless chain 
of unconscious little acts of kindness, which, although 
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entirely forgotten at the time, have started a train of 
influences that have exerted themselves in;the lives of 
individuals and generations whom they knew not, filling 
the corners of the earth with a goodness, a happiness, 
and a peace of whose bounty they dreamed not. 

* JDr. Collyer, in his busy, strenuous Jife of service for 
humanity, may hardly be expected to remember so in- 
significant an incident as a young colored man, just 
entering his twenties, knocking upon the door of his 
study one morning, nearly ten years ago, and, without 
any introduction excepting a general one, asking for a 
hearing. He may hardly be expected to remember 
that, after listening patiently to the end of the story 
which this young man had to tell, of turning from his 
desk a few moments later, and handing him an envelope 
containing a United States currency note and a sheet of 
paper upon which were written barely more than a dozen 
words. The note was addressed to one of his assistants 
and read thus :— 

‘“‘The bearer has an interesting story. Can we do any- 
thing to help him?”’ 

A second time the young man told his story, and 
another line of testimony was added to the note, and 
the ‘‘bearer’’ was sent on to a third person. -~Thereby 
hangs the sequel to the main incident. The young man 
who knocked at his door several years ago, and asked 
for a hearing, was nobody then, a mere lad, fresh from 
school, just entering upon the threshold of his life-work. 
He had turned aside from the splendid opportunities of 
making money, which his training and position of a 
well-to-do father afforded him, for what he believed a 
larger field of usefulness to his people and a larger ser- 
vice to his country. He had come to this great city, 
alone and unknown. He had to find friends somewhere, 
for only through their means and influence could his 
life purpose be made to count for anything. He had 
oft questioned in his mind, before entering Dr. Collyer’s 
study, whether he had chosen the better part, but never 
afterwards. 

The little testimony which this young man received 
from him brought good luck. To it was added, link after 
link, such a chain of testimonies that brought his story 
to the hearing of hundreds whose interest and help have 
sustained him in his effort to bring his home community 
up toa higher plane of intelligence, comfort, and character. 

One who has lived fourscore years, whose every day 
life of three hundred and sixty-five days in the year has 
been devoted to little things as well as big ones, can 
hardly be expected to stop and count up the accumu- 
lative result of such a career: yet one whose life has been 
touched by one of those little things would never forget 
it. 

The two sketches which I have drawn for, you are 
not taken from my imagination, but from the pages of 
real life-—we are father and son. The colored lad who 
proved a father to brothers and sister forty years ago, 
in due time found a good wife and lives to-day as the 
father of a family of his own. He has never been idle 
a moment or wasted a penny. He has seen his first 
acre multiply three thousand times; his first mule and 
cow increase to the largest and best herd in the country- 
side; his first cabin has been replaced by a fine farm- 
house, whose hospitable doors are ever open. He has 
harnessed the swift stream which flows for miles through 
his extensive plantations, and now a cotton-gin, a saw- 
mill, and a grist-mill hum for him throughout the busy 
year. He has given his children a splendid education 
at the best schools afforded them in the South, and has 
been the means of helping other members of his race to 
get a start in life,as he was helped. In short, he has 
solved his problem,—the only solution there will ever 
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be, if that solution means industry, thrift, honesty, the 
making of one’s self indispensable to the life of his come 
munity, the winning of confidence and friendship, not 
only of his own race, but the whites as well. 

What my father has accomplished in a small way, 
starting without education or money, he owes largely 
to the influence of the man who befriended him when he 
most needed it. What the son with increased training 
and opportunities has been able to accomplish in a 
larger way for a larger community, he owes to those who 
befriended him in the early years of his struggle; and to 
no one individual does he feel more indebted for his 
success than to Dr. Collyer. The father achieved per- 
sonal success: the son achieved the success of the come 
munity. 

I offer to him the greetings of ten million people, who, 
though of another race, but not of another clime, are 
true Americans in every essential ideal, who rejoice in 
the prosperity and achievements of our nation, and 
also in doing honor to one whose long life of usefulness 
has not known the narrow bounds of race or creed. 

Kowauica, ALA. 


The Ultimate Reality. 


In declaring that there is an Ultimate Reality behind 
the world of sense, Mr. Spencer declares what all think- 
ing minds must admit. The materialist holds that this 
Ultimate Reality, or final stuff out of which all things 
have come, is matter. The idealist declares it is mind. 
But Mr. Spencer gives a convincing proof that the Ulti- 
mate Reality is not matter alone nor mind alone. [If it 
were matter alone, you could not explain the existence 
of mind; and, if it were mind alone, you could not explain 
the existence of matter. Mr. Spencer answers both the 
materialist and the idealist. So far I can follow him, 
but no further. Matter and mind, being ultimately all 
we know, it would seem to follow that, if the Ultimate 
Reality is neither matter nor mind, it must be some- 
thing we cannot: know,—a kind of First Stuff of which 
the nature is inconceivable by us. This is a non sequitur. 
The fact of being neither matter nor mind taken singly 
does not make the Ultimate Reality unknowable. For 
what if the Ultimate Reality be the union of both taken 
together, possessing all the knowable properties that 
attach to each? That is a third alternative which Mr. 
Spencer has not considered. Instead, therefore, of his 
Unknowable who is nezther, I substitute God who is both, 
having within himself all the forces and properties that 
belong to matter and all the forces and properties that 
attach to mind. And, if you say a union of mind and 
matter is inconceivable, I reply, what are you yourself 
but such a union ?—Lawrence P. Jacks. 


Spiritual Life. 


Nature is too thin a screen: the glory of the One breaks 
in everywhere.—Emerson. 

& 

Where you are is of no moment, but only what you 
are doing there. It is not the place that ennobles you, 
but you the place; and this only by doing that which 
is great and noble.—Petrarch. 

st 


Piety is not an end, but a means of attaining the high- 
est degree of culture by perfect peace of mind. Hence 
it is to be observed that those who make piety an end 
and aim in itself for the most part become hypocrites. 


Goethe. 


——————— 
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When God would educate a man, he compels him,,to 
learn bitter lessons. He sends him to school to the 
necessities rather than to the graces, that by knowing 
all suffering he may know also the eternal consolation. 
Celia Burleagh. 

& 

Man is the highest product of his own history. The 
discoverer finds nothing so grand or tall as himself, 
nothing so valuable to him. The greatest star is at the 
small end of the telescope, the star that is looking, not 
looked after nor looked at.—Theodore Parker. 


od 


Enter into the sublime patience of the Lord. Be 
charitable in view of it. God can afford to wait; why 
cannot we, since we have him to fall back upon? Let 
patience have her perfect work and bring forth her 
celestial fruits —G. MacDonald. 


od 


The morality of an action depends upon the motive 
from which we act. If I fling half-a-crown to a beggar 
with intention to break his head, and he picks it up and 
buys victuals with it, the physical effect is good; but, 
with respect to me, the action is very wrong.—Johnson. 


st 


There’s no music in a ‘‘rest ” that I know of, but there’s 
the making of music in it. And people are always miss- 
ing that part of the life melody, always talking of per- 
severance and courage and fortitude; but patience is 
the finest and worthiest part of fortitude and the rarest, 
too.—Ruskin. 


The Mission of the Unitarian Church. 


BY REV. WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN.* 


The subject about which I want you to think with me 
this morning is ‘‘The Mission of a Unitarian Church in the 
Light of its History and of the Revelations of Science” 
and the moral demands of modern life. The real questions 
which I am going to put to you are these: Are you sure 
you want a Unitarian church in this city? And, if you 
think you do want that kind of church here, are you 
ready to pay the price for it? There is such a thing as a 
Unitarian church, exactly as there is a Methodist church 
or a Presbyterian church or a Baptist church or a Con- 
gregational church; and a Unitarian church is as distinct 
and different from any other church as an oak-tree is 
distinct and different from a maple or as one race is dis- 
tinct and different from another. And any and every 
sort of church or religious organization has its price. 
You can have any sort of church or religious organiza- 
tion only on condition that you are willing to pay its 
price. You can have an education only by paying its 
price. You can have a democratic government only by 
paying its price. You can have a decent civilization 
only by paying its price. And, whatever sort of govern- 
ment or civilization or religious organization you have, 
you will pay its price. That is the ultimate law of nature 
from which there is no escape. As the poet Holland 
wrote,— 

“All common good has common price, 
Exceeding good, exceeding; 
Christ bought the keys of Paradise 
With cruel bleeding.” 
We may not—I hope we do not—agree with the theology 
of this poet about Christ, but with his doctrine of price 
we must agree. 


*Field Secretary of the American Unitarian Association for the Rocky Mountain 
Department, 
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Do you who are here to-day want a Unitarian church 
in this city? Not some other sort of church, but a Uni- 
tarian church? Do you believe, as you believe nothing 
else, that such a church is needed here, is so great a moral 
and spiritual necessity that you are ready to make sac- 
rifices, a big sacrifice, in order to have such a church 
here? Have you the disposition to pay its price? Do 
you know what the price is? a 

If I did not feel very sure that I can answer these ques- 
tions, it would be supreme folly for me to raise them. I 
have been acquainted with the name ‘‘Unitarian”’ from my 
earliest boyhood remembrance. It is more than thirty- 
five years since I began to know something about the 
name and spirit of the father and founder of the Unitarian 
movement in this country,—William Ellery Channing. 
No name of any American was so deeply revered in my 
father’s household as the name of Channing. My father’s 
first-born child was given the-name of Channing, and 
outside the Bible the first religious book that deeply 
stirred my soul was Channing’s Works,—a copy presented 
to my father, as to thousands of ministers in all com- 
munions, by the American Unitarian Association. It 
was the first acknowledged leader of the Unitarian move- 
ment in America who gave me my first strong impetus 
toward religion, who first inspired in me the desire to 
enter the ministry; and to William Ellery Channing and 
Theodore Parker, the two men who tower head and 
shoulders above all others in the Unitarian movement in 
America, the two merf who, more than any others, em- 
bodied its very soul,—to these two men, more than to 
any others, I owe whatever of inspiration and incentive 
I have received. Without any conceit or immodesty I 
think I can fairly claim some right and ability to tell what 
constitutes a Unitarian church. 

I have said that I propose to speak to you on the mission 
of the Unitarian Church. I choose that word ‘‘mission”’ 
deliberately; for it is the fact of a mission, the conscious- 
ness of a mission, which alone can constitute a Unitarian 
church or any other church. There is no feature of 
the so-called religious world to-day so depressing to every 
earnest man or woman as the absence from the great 
mass of churches of any sense of a mission. ‘The only 
vital period in the history of any religious body is that 
period in which it was conscious of a mission, conscious 
of some great gospel to be preached, some divine task to 
be performed. You cannot read the simple story of 
Methodism in its beginnings without knowing that it 
possessed a moral power and a spiritual passion which no 
man can justly claim for it to-day. It was because 
John Wesley felt so deeply the absence of moral and 
spiritual earnestness and power in the established church 
of England, in which he was born and reared, that he 
inaugurated a new religious movement which later took 
the name of Methodism. The important thing about it 
was not the name, it was the uprising in the Wesleys, 
and through them in others, of a new religious spirit, of a 
zeal and an enthusiasm and a moral power over human 
life which the dead establishment of England did not 
have. ‘Those men were conscious of a mission, and that 
made their movement a religious one. 

But the question we are interested in is, What is the 
mission of a Unitarian church? The mission of such a 
church can be learned, at least in part, from its history, 
—the history of the religious movement bearing that 
name. We shall discover, too, that it may and must be 
learned, in part, from the revelations of modern science 
and the moral demands of human life to-day. 

Without attempting to go far back into the past in 
search of the beginnings of Unitarianism, it is quite suf- 
ficient for us to consider to-day the two foremost repre- 
sentatives or embodiments of this movement in America, 
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—William Ellery Channing and Theodore Parker. Do not 
misunderstand me. I am not here to say that, unless 
your belief and mine coincide with that of these two men, 
we are not Unitarians. Not at all. But I am here to 
say that the Unitarian movement found its noblest and 
best illustration in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in these two men. The name ‘‘Unitarian” was not 
used concerning any religious body in this country until 
near the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Let us think what it was that clearly gave rise to 
the existence, as a separate religious organization, of the 
Unitarian church. 

At the beginning of the last century a very large part 
of the preaching of New England pulpits—and New Eng- 
land pulpits at that time dominated the whole nation in 
religious thinking—represented God as a vindictive being 
and man as by nature totally and fundamentally bad. 
These two things marked that pulpit teaching supremely: 
God by his very nature hates sin and therefore the sinner. 
Man, by inheritance from Adam, is in rebellion against 
God, his nature is tainted, he is lost, and the one necessity 
under which he is laid is that of accepting the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ on the Cross for his salvation. 

William Ellery Channing, more than any other man 
of his time, saw that such teaching was absolutely de- 
structive of religion, because it must prove itself in the 
long run intellectually incredible, and because, if accepted 
at all, it must paralyze sincere and manly effort. It 
was an utterly hopeless message to preach. Channing 
felt in the last fibre of his being that the current theology 
was a libel both on God and on man, that God was in- 
finitely better than he was pictured, and that in man 
were all the divinest moral possibilities of which man 
had ever dreamed. These convictions possessed the 
soul of Channing like a second nature. He lived, moved, 
and had his being in these larger and nobler beliefs. 
These, indeed, were the warp upon which were woven 
all the sermons and all the addresses he ever made. He 
could not speak anywhere or on any subject without 
giving voice to these profound convictions. And they 
absolutely determined his outlook upon the world and 
his attitude on any given question. 

You must understand, too, that having rejected the 
current theology, which made an imaginary future 
world the stage upon which the real drama or tragedy 
of human life is to be enacted, with its endless punish- 
ment and eternal reward,—having rejected that as alike 
an insult to the intelligetice and a violation of the moral 
sense, Channing and all who shared his faith were bound 
to find this present world supremely the stage whereon 
is enacted the human drama or tragedy. Unitarianism 
in its very beginnings focussed men’s attention on all the 
problems of human life, personal and social. That was 
inevitable. No one can be surprised, therefore, to know 
that Channing became far more widely known as a re- 
former than as a theologian. More than any other man 
in an American pulpit from 1815 to 1842, Channing was 
a factor to be reckoned with in civic, social, and political 
affairs. No important national problem escaped him, 
and upon them all he spoke the noblest word that was 
spoken in a pulpit. Out of sixty-seven different subjects 
named in his published works, less than one-half were 
distinctly theological or religious in the ordinary sense. 
Far more than half deal primarily with moral and social 
questions and with their relation to religion. To leading 
statesmen of his time, like Henry Clay, he addressed 
open letters discussing the public questions of the day. 
Over and over did he speak in no uncertain voice on 
War, on Slavery and Emancipation,—though he died 
20 years before the emancipation proclamation was 
signed,—on the problems of labor, on the great uprising 
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in Europe against economic injustice. ‘‘The cry is,’”’ he 
wrote in 1835, ‘‘that property is insecure, law a rope of 
sand, and the mob sovereign. The actual present evil— 
the evil of that worship of property which stifles all 
nobler sentiments and makes men property—this nobody 
sees; the appearances of approaching convulsions of 
property—these shake the nerves of men who are willing 
that moral evils should be perpetuated to the end of 
time, provided their treasures be untouched.” 

The social-industrial status was for him frankly im- 
possible: it must somehow be reformed. ‘‘Important 
changes must take place in the laboring classes’: said 
he, ‘‘they must share more largely in the fruit of their 
toil and in the means of improvement. I am a leveller; 
but I would accomplish my object by elevating the low, 
by raising from a degrading indigence and brutal igno- 
rance the laboring multitude.” 

‘‘The revolutionary bogy,” says his noble biographer, 
John White Chadwick, ‘‘had no terrors for his mind.’ 
He had come to know that even the French Revolution 
was worth all it cost; that the Terror was an incident of 
a great forward stride; that the ideas of ’93 had fallen 
into the ground and died only to bear much fruit. The 
revolution of 1830 he hailed with pure delight. ‘‘I see 
in the revolutionary spirit of our times,” said he from 
the pulpit of Arlington Street Church, ‘‘the promise of a 
freer and higher action of the human mind,—the pledge 
of a state of society more fit to perfect human beings. 
Men are now moved not merely by physical wants and 
sufferings, but by ideas, by principals, by the conception 
of a better state of society, under which the rights of 
human nature will be recognized and greater justice be 
done to the mind in all classes in the community.” 

‘‘Mightier powers than institutions have come into play 
among us,—the judgment, the opinions, the feelings of 
the many,—and all hopes of stability which do not rest 
on the progress of the many must perish. The present 
selfish, dissocial system must give way. No man has 
seized the grand peculiarity of the present age who does 
not see in it the means and material of a vast and benefi- 
cent social change, a mighty revolution not to stop until 
new ties shall have taken the place of those which have 
hitherto connected the human race. I have no fear of 
revolutions. What exists troubles me more than what 
is to come. We must suffer and we ought to suffer. 
Society ought to be troubled, to be shaken, yea, convulsed, 
until its solemn debt to the poor and ignorant is paid.” 

It may be imagined, says Channing’s latest biographer, 
that these dislocated sentences exaggerate Channing’s 
reformatory, not to say revolutionary, spirit. On the 
contrary, they minimize its force. They are much more 
impressive as they are carried along in the general stream 
of his discourse and ride its buoyant waves. The fact 
that they are taken from many different sources—ser- 
mons, letters, and addresses—proves that they signify 
no passing mood, but the continuous temper of his mind. 

It is significant, too, that he found nowhere so little 
ground for hope to build upon as ‘‘among what are called 
the better classes. They are always selfishly timid, and 


never originate improvements worthy of the name.” In 
their ‘‘want of faith in improvement’’ he found ‘‘the 
darkest symptom”’ of the time,—‘‘that frigid tameness of 


mind which confounds the actual with the possible, which 
cannot burst the shackles of custom, which never kindles 
at the thought of great improvements of human nature, 
which is satisfied if religion receives an outward respect 
and never dreams of enthroning it in men’s souls.”’ 
‘There are men,’”’ says Channing in one of his lectures 
to the laboring classes, ‘‘who in the face of all history, of 
the great changes wrought in men’s condition, and of 
the new principles which are now acting on society, 
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maintain that the future is to be a copy of the past, and 
probably a faded rather than a bright copy. From such 
I differ, and did I not differ I would not stand here. Did 
I expect nothing better from human nature than I see, I 
should have no heart for the present effort, poor as it is. 
I see signs of a better futurity, and especially signs that 
the large class by whose toil we all live are rising from 
the dust; and this faith is the only motive to what I now 
offer.”’ 

Can you hear these words of Channing, all of them 
spoken before 1843, and not find in them a prophetic 
foreshadowing of the vast social movement of our times? 
Can you hear these words of the first leader and inspirer 
of the Unitarian movement in America—its first great 
soul, its first great heart—and have any doubt what he 
would say or where he would stand, were he living to-day 
and in the prime of his mental and moral faculties? 
Indeed, John White Chadwick, in one of his books, ex- 
presses the wish that Channing were alive to-day to 
startle our sleeping churches by his utterance upon our 
present-day towering problem—the social problem. 

Now, Channing could not hold these views or give 
forth these utterances without consequences. And we 
are told by his biographer that there were members of 
his own church in Boston who would not speak to him 
on the street, who entertained the most bitter and hostile 
feelings toward him, and that it is doubtful if he could 
have retained his position as minister of that old church 
but for the law which made the ministers’ tenure of his 
place lifelong, coupled with the unquestioned ability of 
the man. 

But why were these members of his church angry 
with this devoutest soul of his time, this frail, delicate 
‘man, whose noble intellect and great heart repudiated 
the narrow and blighting dogmas and equally blighting 
social iniquities of his day and swept all mankind.within 
the circumference of his largest faith and farthest-reach- 
ing vision of justice and love? Were these critics and 
opponents of Channing bad people, unclean in their 
private life, unfaithful husbands, unnatural fathers, dis- 
credited citizens? Very far from it. They were the 
respectable and respected pillars of Boston society and 
the backbone of its commercial life. Not one of these 
private virtues could be claimed for Channing more 
justly than for them. I’ll tell you why they hated him. 
Because their material interests were rooted in a system 
of things which the teachings of Channing would de- 
stroy, once they were carried into effect. Channing’s 
life, as that of every other prophet of religion in any age, 
was in no sense rooted in ‘‘Things as They Are.” Like 
every deep-seeing or far-seeing soul, like every recog- 
nized exponent of religion, he saw that systems of any 
sort were not permanent, are passing: the eternal things 
belong alone to that righteousness which moves through 
the centuries to ever nobler and juster fulfilments. 

_It was never a question with these men whether Chan- 
ning might not be right, whether a man who saw so clearly 
in the sphere of theology might not also be clear of vision 
in civil and social matters. These very same people 
admired their brilliant minister above all others when 
he confined himself to what they called ‘‘the simple 
gospel,” or even when he vigorously combatted the errors 
of orthodoxy. But, when he passed over into a sphere 
of thought and speech which menaced their material in- 
terests, their admiration fled and they felt only bitterness 
and hostility. Perhaps there was more of wisdom than 
we have thought in those words of Jesus, ‘‘I came not 
to send peace on the earth, but a sword.”’ Certain it is 
that no man has ever aroused such hostility by written 
or spoken word as when he has preached a gospel, no 
matter how noble or beneficent, which touched men’s 
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pocketbooks or bank accounts or investments or dis- 
cussed the ways in which they got their wealth. But 
nothing is more clear, in the light even of the history of 
this one religious body, than that its noblest men, the 
men who tower intellectually and morally above all 
others in its fellowship, were inevitably led from em- 
phasis on theological beliefs to emphasis on social con- 
ditions and even the need of social revolution,—from the 
philosophy which makes everything centre in the indi- 
vidual toward that philosophy which finds man to be ina 
large measure the product of his environment, and which 
demands as the first necessity of moral life, the first ste 
toward justice, a change in that economic environment. 
After Channing the greatest name on the annals of the 
Unitarian movement in America is Theodore Parker. 
The best students of our history are a unit in saying that 
the Unitarian church owes more to Parker than to any 
other man; that he was, more-than any other, an em- 
bodiment of its essential spirit. What is the essence of 
Theodore Parker’s life? Without taking the time to 
quote copiously from his writings or to enter into the 
details of his career, his religious significance, and there- 
fore the religious significance of the Unitarian movement, 
can be stated in few words. Theodore Parker was, in 
the first place, supremely the student of our movement. 
That is, he illustrated its essential character on the in- 
tellectual side. Every man or woman who reads or 
thinks knows this: that, while science has entered into 
every other field of human thought or interest and been 
welcomed, it has never entered with any such thorough- 
ness, even in our day, the field of religion, so called. And 
it certainly has not been welcomed there. Between 
science and the church there has been unceasing warfare, 
and that warfare is still going on. Science has been re- 
garded, and still is, as atheistic and irreligious,—an at- 
titude of mind which is and will sometime be seen to be 
a confesson of ignorance as to what constitutes religion. 
Theodore Parker was the first man in an American pul- 
pit who recognized and welcomed, with his whole heart, 
the service of science in the religious field. He was the 
first man in an American pulpit frankly to accept reason 
as the arbiter of any alleged revelation. I don’t mean to 
say that Parker anticipated everything that constitutes 
iberalism to-day. Quite otherwise. But he was the 
first man in an American pulpit to take a long step in 
the direction of making science the arbiter of religion on 
the intellectual side. That principle was established by 
Parker. henceforth no church was entitled to be 
called Unitarian which did not welcome truth from what- 
ever source, which did not accept the principle, ‘‘Not 
authority for truth, but truth for authority.” And, 
though Parker was almost unanimously denounced by 
even the Unitarian ministers of his time in 1841 as an 
infidel, as not entitled to be called a Christian, and, with 
one or two exceptions, Boston pulpits were closed against 
him, time has shown that he was right and they were 
wrong. His principle is unchallenged in any Unitarian 
church to-day. Nothing is a Unitarian church which 
does not freely and frankly say that truth alone is sacred 
and authoritative, which does not lay upon its minister 
the obligation impartially to search all sources of knowl- 
edge for the truth. The Bible, or any bible, is of value 
only so far as it is true. And, if the events of sixty years 
ago have proven that old and cherished ideas were false, 
and that the truth lay in unexpected directions, is it any 
less probable that the same thing is true to-day? What- 
ever Unitarianism may or may not be, it is in no sense 
whatever an attempt to perpetuate ancient traditions. 
It is rather the faithful and resolute study and interpreta- 
tion of facts, the ability to find clearly indicated in the 
needs and aspirations and struggles of human society. 
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It was in obedience to that principle that Theodore 
Parker found himself compelled by a power he could not 
resist to turn his back upon the career of a theologian, 
for which he was fitted by education and training above 
most men of his time, and devote his later life with ab- 
sorbing passion to a social struggle which could have no 
other effect than to alienate from his support almost all 
the wealthy of the community, which would make him, 
in many ways, a social outcast, hated and hounded by 
the men whose material prosperity rested upon the main- 
tenance of the institution of industrial slavery. Here 
again the career of this greatest leader in the Unitarian 
movement in America makes it so plain that he who runs 
may read, that Unitarianism is not at all a mere habit 
of mind, as some would have us think,—not a mere criti- 
cism of old and mouldy dogmas, not a mere intellectual 
protest against orthodoxy,—the extreme of a barren 
Protestantism,—but that it involves an all-inclusive, 
social ideal, that it demands the overthrow of slavery of 
any kind and the enthronement of justice on the earth. 

Let us now come back to our original questions, which 
are certainly fundamental to the very existence of a 
Unitarian church here, the questions which we must 
fairly consider before we have the first element of fitness 
for the task which challenges us, the task which can put 
upon what we do here a divine and unmistakable sanction, 
and give to our society the atmosphere of truth and 
reality and power. Do we want a Unitarian church 
here, and are we willing to pay the price? 

If, in the minds of those who make up this society, 
the dominant desire is that we may have here merely an 
organization whose services will be an intellectual pleas- 
ure to the listener, but which will place on one’s soul no 
profound burden, will challenge one’s life with no sacred 
task, a church which will have practically no message, no 
hope, no insistent, compelling summons to the heroic in 
human lives,—if that is the dominant desire of any man 
or woman here, he or she is in no sense a Unitarian, and 
it is not a Unitarian church of which such a person is 
thinking, If any one measures this church or any church 
by its ability to win financial strength and support from 
the possessors of great wealth or would gauge the worth 
of its minister, whoever he might be, chiefly or at all, by 
his power to please utterly selfish men and women, or 
feels that he or she could possibly be a member of some 
other church where the stress of financial anxiety would 
disappear, such a person has yet to know the alphabet 
of Unitarianism, if either Channing or Parker or any 
other of the noble spirits of our church history was en- 
titled to the name. 

This society is not of my founding, to be sure. I 
have no claim whatever upon it. Toward all its mem- 
bership I have only the friendliest feelings. I would be 
glad to make way for any other man you might wish and 
betake myself to another part of this frontier field. So 
far as material things are concerned, I have nothing to 
gain by staying here. That has nothing to do with the 
ease. And yet I beg you to believe that a minister’s 
self-respect, the integrity of his own moral life, his solemn 
duty in the light of his own deep convictions, have much 


"» to do with any and every Unitarian church. A minister 


who enters any orthodox pulpit may or may not have 
any convictions. He may simply accept the conditions 
offered: that he proclaim the teachings of the creed 
which he has subscribed. But upon the minister who 
enters a Unitarian pulpit no such conditions are imposed. 
On the contrary, he solemnly pledges himself to be open 
to the truth, whencesoever it may come, and without 
evasion or fear or any such thing to utter the truth as it 
is given him to see the truth. He cannot, without 
violating all that gives any sacredness to his office, be 
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deterred from such a course by either the fear or the 
knowledge that his frank utterance will cost him his 
place and imperil himself and his family. If he falters, 
he had better get out of the pulpit entirely. A man 
who has profound convictions, convictions which run 
counter to existing institutions and alienate men and 
women who are little more than flesh-and-blood symbols 
of the economic system in which and out of which they 
get their living,—a man who holds himself the servant of 
the truth and the servant likewise, not of a part of the 
people, but of all of the people,—cannot compromise his 
conscience or his convictions without undermining his 
own moral life; and, because he cannot live on nothing, 
the very message which time will prove to have been 
most divinely needed for the individual and society is 
often smothered and stilled. Where one Theodore 
Parker finds enough men and women of heroic mould 
and ample means to ensure his sacred ministry, a score 
or more are silenced and crushed by the ruthless power 
of Mammon, and nobody knows how many possible 
Parkers are warped and distorted into time-servers, 
whose chief office in the world is to discredit religion in 
the minds of the masses and postpone the kingdom of 
God on earth. 

Do you want a Unitarian church here; that is, a church 
in whose pulpit, for example, William Ellery Channing 
could stand and speak even the social message which he 
spoke seventy-five years ago? Do you want a pulpit 
here which bids a man be as faithful to the new light 
and the larger truth of to-day as Channing and Parker 
were to the new light and larger truth of their time, 
without fear of losing his job and making his family desti- 
tute? Do you think there is nothing the matter with a 
social system under which it is practically impossible 
for a preacher to say all the truth which urges him to 
utterance or to discuss every moral question without 
losing his job? Are you in favor, and do you wish to 
say by the use you make of your money that you are in 
favor, of excluding from the pulpit all discussion of the 
living issues of to-day? Are you in favor of putting the 
whole burden of giving voice to the insistent social de- 
mands of this age of vast impending changes upon the 
shoulders of street agitators, padlocking the lips of the 
preacher in the pulpit by the menace of losing his liveli- 
hood? If it was noble and good in the ministers of other 
days to see the damning iniquity of one form of human 
slavery affecting immediately four millions of black 
people and indirectly the whole nation, and to devote 
their abilities to its abolition, is it any less noble or good 
for men now to see the menace of a far more subtle and 
wide-reaching slavery involving the moral degradation 
of our whole American society, the destruction of our 
ethical ideals, and the certain doom of our so-called 
social order, or less praiseworthy to champion fearlessly 
this new abolition now long overdue? Does any one 
think that a religious organization whose noblest spokes- 
men are all dead and buried gives better evidence of its 
vitality and genuineness than one whose leaders are 
open-eyed to the larger light of a new day and trumpet- 
tongued to proclaim its divine message? 

You and I are living to-day, whether we know it or 
not, in a decadent age, an age that is passing away, an 
age whose moral decadence and spiritual impotence 
cries aloud on all the streets, which reflects on every 
hand with startling vividness all those political and 
social and moral symptoms which the world agrees to 
have marked every period of decadence in the past. 
The decline and fall of the Roman empire did not ex- 
hibit a mark of moral impotence or vice and immorality 
which present-day civilization does not mirror with dis- 
heartening clearness, 
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Not only so, but the advance of science and philoso- 
phy has swept completely away the foundations on 
which religion has been claimed to rest. ‘This age knows 
no more imperative demand than that it shall find and 
proclaim new moral sanctions, that it shall rebuild the re- 
ligious structure from the ground up. ‘The loss of re- 
ligious sanctions and beliefs upon which conduct and 
character have been built is the supreme calamity that 
can befall mankind, unless there shall come in their 
place higher and more convincing sanctions and faiths. 
A genuine church—Unitarian or other—bears no respon- 
sibility comparable to that of religious construction. 
But in the very nature of things this religious reconstruc- 
tion is an utter impossibility to-day without radical 
social reconstruction. The God of supernaturalism is 
gone: every leading philosopher and scientist, every 
man whose scientific discoveries are being used without 
challenge in the public schools, will tell you that. That 
God does not exist. If men are to have in the coming 
days, if your sons and daughters are to have, any adequate 
or uplifting faith in God, they must find it in and through 
social regeneration. ‘They will not find it each for him- 
self or herself: they will find it, if at all, because all are 
finding it. Unless mankind itself shall incarnate a deity, 
so clearly and convincingly that none can help knowing 
it, the coming generations are to be without God and 
without hope in the world. 

The history of the world is remarkable for nothing so 
much as for the changes which have taken place in its 
conceptions of its sacred books. There has been a steady 
and unceasing change in this respect. The Bible of 
3,000 years ago was not the same Bible as that of 2,000 
years ago. The Bible of 2,000 years ago was not the 
same as that of 1,000 years ago. ‘The sacred writ of 
yesterday is not the sacred writ of to-day, and that of 
to-day will not be adequate at all to-morrow. Well, 
as Lowell sung :— 


“Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 
With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 
Her mirror is turned forward to reflect 
The promise of the future, not the past. 
He who would win the name of truly great 
Must understand his own age and the next, 
And make the present ready to fulfil 
Its prophecy, and with the future merge 
Gently and peacefully, as wave with wave. 
The future works out great men’s purposes; 
The present is enough for common souls, 
Who, never looking forward, are indeed 
Mere clay, wherein the footprints of their age 
_ Are petrified forever: better those 
Who lead the blind old giant by the hand 
From out the pathless desert where he gropes, 
And set him onward in his darksome way. 
Let us speak plain: there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants tyrants, and maintain 
That only freedom comes by grace of God, 
And all that comes not by his grace must fall; 
For men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth.” 


Right now and here are we face to face with the flower- 
ing of a new discovery in the realm of religion,—the dis- 
covery that the ‘conclusions which have rewarded the 
patient investigations of our men of science are a sacred 
writ, that in the study of these facts we are engaged in a 
religious task. The religion of the past was not large 
enough: it is outgrown. Instead of one sacred day, all 
days must be made sacred or none will remain so, In- 
stead of one profession being sacred, all professions and 
all occupations must be made sacred by being made just, 
or none will be. 

Nothing is more certain—nothing should seem more 
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certain in the light of recent history—than that all the 
occupations of men and women, all the ways in which 
they get their living or their wealth, are going to be sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny and analysis. We are 
going to know all about it, down to the last item, and no 
one will escape. And nothing is more certain than that 
in the inevitable reconstruction which is now in process 
no commercial or industrial process or method will escape 
the consuming fire of an aroused conscience bent on 
justice, which cannot bear the light of plainest truth, 
which cannot survive the passion for justice and frater- 
nity. For the pulpit of any church to remain mute in 
the presence of this divinest incarnation of deity is for 
it to confess its moral and spiritual blindness and im- 
potence. 

Is it a privilege to live in this twentieth century, a 
greater privilege than to have lived in the first or the 
sixteenth or the nineteenth? If so, is it not because more 
truth beckons us to-day than ever before, diviner tasks 
challenge us than ever before, the face of God grows 
clearer and the life of God seems nearer and the divine 
realities which before we imagined above the skies are 
now calling to us from street and shop and market-place, 
from the very midst of our common life, in all the need 
and hope and faith and struggle of society? Can we pay 
the price of knowing and practising the new and larger 
faith? Are we ready,to pay the price of having a Uni- 
tarian church? If we are not, no name on our bulletin 
board, no advertisement in the papers, no profession of 
any sort, and no tradition, however sacred we deem it, 
can give us any such title. Not what Channing and 
Parker and the others were, but what in the light of this 
fuller day they would now be, is the measure of Unitari- 
anism. And, if we do want a Unitarian church here, we 
shall pay the price for it and have it. We shall make _ 
the extremity of sacrifice for its sake. On no other 
terms can we have it. 

SaLttT Lake City, UTAH. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Co-operation. 


The New England fishermen devised, in the very be- 
ginning of their industry, a system of co-operation which 
lasts until this day. Mr. Andrew Carnegie describes it 
in a few words in the very valuable paper on Labor 
which introduces his book on ‘Social Problems.’’ He 
says: ‘‘I never see a fishing fleet sail without hailing it as 
the finest illustration of the perfect relationship which is 
one day to prevail between capital and labor generally. 
Every man in the ship, from the captain down, is a 
partner, paid by sharing in the profits of the catch 
according to the value of his labor.” 

It is pity of pities that, when the manufacture of tex- 
tiles on a large scale began in New England, a similar 
system was not established here, which should unite: 

1. The capitalist. 

2. The workmen and workwomen. 

3. That intermediate class who buy the raw material, 
who direct the manufacture, and sell the goods. Prac- 
tically, such a system has been introduced in hundreds 
of manufactures. But it is still spoken of as an ‘‘experi- 
ment.” Mr. Carnegie, however, has a list of one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine manufacturing concerns in the 
United States, which have devised some modes of adding 
to the wages of workmen by recognizing their interest 
in the success of the company. And he cites Mr. Gil- 
man’s book on “Profit-sharing,’’ for the numbers of 
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“profit-sharing firms” in countries of Europe. When he 
wrote Mr. Gilman knew of 120 such factories in France, 
and his figures range down to five in Austria-Hungary. 
The ‘‘experiment,’’ if it still is one, is having a fair trial. 

When I was myself in Europe in 1873, a familiar phrase 
among persons who are interested in the coming of the 
kingdom of God, made this distinction,—that in Great 
Britain co-operation had succeeded in buying and selling, 
as in the Rochdale system; in America, in the purchase 
of homes; in France, in manufacture; and in Germany, 
in banking. At that time I thought that was as true 
as most short-hand epigrams are. . But the gospel of 
co-operation in manufacture has gone bravely forward 
since that time. I remember I wrote for publication 
by a great religious society an essay which advocated it. 
The managers were afraid of my little paper, supposing 
that it was atheistic or anarchistic, or something else 
which would destroy the Christian Church and blow up 
the world. Our friend, Mr. William Weeden, had laid 
down with great simplicity the fundamental principles 
which must underlie all co-operation in manufacture. 
Mr. George Holyoake, in England, to the end of his life 
was eager in pressing organizations there which should 
attain in manufacture the success which the Rochdale 
system had gained in trade. Rev. Dr. Peabody came 
home from the continent of Europe with the results of 
the. studies which he had made at Guise and in other 
centres of co-operation in France. Mr. George Chace 
was the pioneer in such textile manufacture in Massachu- 
setts, where the success of the Bourne Mills is a noble 
monument of his life. And, most important of all, Mr. 
Nelson established at Leclair in Illinois, the city, as I 
may. call it, of which we gave an account a few weeks 
ago, the great manufacturing town in which, to speak 
of one detail alone, no person had been arrested or in 
any way gone before the courts in ten years. 

Mr. Carnegie has been, from the beginning of his great 
career, a believer in co-operative industry. Despite the 
annoying habit in which people speak of co-operation as 
they speak of aéroplanes, Mr. Carnegie’s thirty pages 
on the upward march of labor must challenge the atten- 
tion of all sorts of people. He says himself, ‘‘The idea 
of making workmen shareholders will probably encoun- 
ter the opposition of the extremists on both sides.” 
But this opposition will, I believe, amount to little. 
Mr. Carnegie’s references to his own plans in what must 
be regarded as a successful career are sometimes really 
romantic. ‘‘IThe writer,’ he says, ‘‘has no desire to 
embark again in business, but nothing would appeal to 
him so strongly as this ideal. He would like to address 
a body of workmen, many thousands in number, as all 
fellow-partners. Once every year he addresses forty 
odd by that endearing term, partners of his youth and 
dear friends of his old age: only two ever put a dollar 
in the business. All the others,—many of them work- 
men—earned their shares by brilliant service. Most of 
them are dollar millionaires,—all are rich.”” You may 
define ‘‘success’’ in different ways. But certainly such 
success as Mr. Carnegie has gained in the East and Mr. 
Nelson in the West of America is success worthy of 
honorable ambition. And the man is a fool who classes 
such men as Mr. Chace, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Nelson, or the 
captain of a mackerel schooner, among dreamy idealists 
who do not know a spade from a logarithm. The steady 
advance and the ultimate triumph of co-operation in 
’ manufacturing industries are admirable illustrations of 
the triumph of moral forces in the government of the 
modern world. r 

At the present time it is interesting to follow the his- 
tory of Sir C. Furness’s proposals for co-operation in 
shipbuilding. I copy them from the London Times;— 
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‘The members of the West Hartlepool branches of the 
trade unions concerned have, by a large majority, decided 
to give twelve months’ trial to Sir C. Furness’s copartner- 
ship proposals. 

“The copartnership scheme which Sir Christopher 
Furness offered to his men in the shipbuilding yards of 
Furness, Withy & Co. a short time ago, in order to 
guarantee a continuity of labor in the yards, which was 
adopted by the men on Tuesday by an aggregate of ten 
votes to one, will in all probability have far-reaching 
effects on the Hartlepools. 

‘“The scheme which has been adopted for a twelve 
months’ trial provides that the men shall take up ten £1 
shares in the works. This amount will, if desired, be de- 
ducted from the men’s wages weekly at the rate of 5 per 
cent. Sir Christopher stipulates that on the part of the men 
there will not be any strikes, and he on his part gives an 
undertaking that the men will not be locked out. In 
addition, a works council will be established in each of 
the yards, and in case of any disputes the council will 
meet with the directors and managers, and matters will 
be settled amicably. This is the principal point on which 
Sir Christopher insisted, as he stated that he believed, if 
a continuity of labor was guaranteed, orders could be 
got for ships. It is provided in the contract that on the 
money which the men have invested 4 per cent. guaran- 
teed interest will be paid. The present shareholders 
will receive 5 per cent., and any additional profit earned 
will be divided between the shareholders and the men.” 


May I suggest once more to all writers on the subject 
that they follow the admirable distinction between 
Work and Labor which was so familiar in Shakespeare’s 
time and in the days of our New Testament. Work is 
the triumph of spirit over matter. Labor is brute force 
acting on brute force. That is to say, these words were 
so used in the English language two hundred years 
ago. Labor, the Greek pénos, is that which wears out. 
Work, the Greek érgon, always has a spiritual power. 
God works, Man labors. When a good man dies, he 
ceases from his labor and his works follow him. ‘The 
Revised Version properly corrects the theology of King 
James’s translators. We read correctly now that man 
is a ‘“‘fellow-workman together with God.” 

This important distinction between Work and Labor 
was carefully wrought out by the late Dr. Bethune a 
generation ago. I am sorry to say that it has been for- 
gotten by the Knights of Labor: that organization is 
really not an organization of laborers, but of workmen. 

s Epwarp E. Hate. 


Prayer. 


O Thou whose eye is over all the children of men, and 
who hast called them, by thy Prince of Peace, into a 
kingdom not of this world, send forth his spirit speedily 
into the dark places of our guilt and woe, and arm it 
with the piercing power of thy grace. May it reach the 
heart of every oppressor, and make arrogancy dumb 
before thee. Let it still the noise of our strife and the 
tumult of the people; put to shame the false idols of every 
mind; carry faith to the doubting, hope to the fearful, 
strength to the weak, light to the mourner; and more 
and more increase the pure in heart who see their God. 
Commit thy word, O Lord, to the lips of faithful men or 
the free winds of thine invisible Providence, that soon 
the knowledge of thee may cover the jearth as the waters 
cover the channels of the deep. And so let thy kingdom 
come, and thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven, 
Amen,— James Martineau, 
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LITERARY REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS. By 
Prosser Hall Frye New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25.—These interesting 
essays offer a real and valuable criticism. 
It is not merely what Anatole France con- 
siders the true province of the critic, ‘‘the 
adventures of the critic among master- 
pieces.”” (Mr. Frye cleverly asks how shall 
one know his masterpieces when he sees 
them!) It is rather what, we recall, Brune- 
tiére’s son insisted upon,—a judgment based 
on certain fundamental laws. Of course the 
personal equation must always enter into 
that judgment. What the woman said to 
Emerson—‘‘I don’t care so much what you 
say, as what makes you say it’’—is always 
pertinent. Thus what makes Sainte-Beuve 
or Anatole France or Matthew Arnold or 
Leslie Stephen or Mr. Frye—men so widely 
different—pronounce their verdicts, is al- 
ways one great factor in the equation. But, 
just the same, there must be something 
like standards of taste and judgment some- 
where. Here are admirable essays on many 
French and English authors,—Balzac, 
George Sand, Zola, Sainte-Beuve, Swift, 
Dryden, Hardy, Hawthorne, and Emerson. 
We have marked scores of interesting judg- 
ments, but can only give two or three. This 
is keen and probably just about Balzac: 
“ After all, his naturalism, of which so much 
has been made, as there are always those 
who insist upon admiring an author for the 
wrong thing, is only superficial. His cir- 
cumstantial descriptions, his parade of af- 
fairs, his physiology, are all but pretences, 
the cloak that he assumes to disguise the 
enormity of his fabrications. At bottom he 
is a dexterous manipulator of intrigues, a 
manager of ‘powerful’ situations.... It is 
for the sake of his whole gallery of preposter- 
ous and admirable prodigies that we de- 
light in him.’? The likeness of some of 
Emerson’s erratic lists to the more notice- 
able catalogue of Walt Whitman is thus 
pointed out, “Whether Walt Whitman 
consciously formed himself on Emerson or 
not, this at all events is as much of his 
master as he succeeded in appropriating, 
and, as farasit goes, it is very like.” It is 
certainly shrewd to say, in comparing 
George Sand and George Eliot, that the 
latter ‘‘never, indeed, got quite clear of the 
clutter of erudition, while George Sand was, 
in reality, of no great philosophical bent, 
and never assimilated such ideas thoroughly 
enough to handle them with firmness.”’ In 
discussing Hawthorne’s wonderful style, Mr. 
Frye is reminded of Pater, ‘Only in Haw- 
thorne’s case the meaning is of a sort that 
can be only suggested, whereas in Pater’s 
at all events it is doubtful whether there is 
anything to suggest except the suggestion.” 
This will not sit smiling to the hearts of 
true Pater lovers, but there is considerable 
food for thought in it just the same. ‘These 
and many more striking judgments show 
that in Mr. Frye we have a genuine critic. 
We wish, however, that he would not occa- 
sionally fall into the pit of using long or 
odd terms that might just as well have 
been avoided, though certainly this is a pit 
into which many of our modern critics 
have stumbled. Thus, why should he use 
“stress emphatically,” ‘‘adscititious em- 
bellishment,” ‘the sharp somatic thrill of 
things,” “‘insuccess’’? Perhaps, also, it is 
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rather too strong to suggest that possibly 
Swift “anticipated, by nearly two cen- 
turies, Ibsen and Tolstoy, and all that de- 
generate late nineteenth century crew,” 
though this may be ‘‘a matter of opinion.” 
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IpyLts oF GREECE. By Horace V. 
Sutherland. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. $1 net.—The difficulty with these 
poems is not that they are not fairly good 
verse, as far as rhythm and metre go. They 
are usually smooth enough, though 


‘As one lays blossoms on the altars of” 


is not a felicitous line. But the trouble lies 
in a certain quality for which the word 
“cloying’”’ is perhaps the best description. 
They are a trifle too sweet, too luscious: 
there is something too much of golden hair 
and ‘‘lily loveliness’? and particular enu- 
meration of eyes and lips. In one rather sad 
instance the goddess tells the hero that he 
shall press ‘‘the lips that softer grow beneath 
thine own.” It is certainly not very 
“tasty”? to say,— 
“Around her brows: her golden hair was 
coiled, 
A glinting crown, which Keptalos had 
once 
So fondly lipp’d.”’ 


There are unfortunate lines like these :— 


“He paid no heed, but forced his breathless 
bulk 
Across the dark and ever treach’rous sands.’’ 


“Then bathed his brows with water.” 
Or this,— 


“And though his brow was free 
From wisdom’s pencilings,”’ 
But, in all justice, let us say that occasionally 
we have lines of real poetic force, as these 
describing Venus’s girdle,— 
“Tt took 
The heaven’s golden glory to itself 
And made the morn less splendid.” 


Or, with the exception of the unfortunate 
word “minor,” which might just as well 
have been lesser, this_ very effective descrip- 
tion,— 

“For I am one whose love became my life, 
And he who loved me, my unsetting sun; 
To whom all others were as minor stars 
That hid their shining faces when he 

passed,” 


Or this,— 
“She goes from us at dawn-burst. 
star 


That hears the morning’s trumpets she 
departs.” 


This is certainly striking,— 


Like a 


“Only once 
She looked at him with unimpassioned eyes 
As coldly blue as ice-encircled seas.” 
“Then smiled she constancy’? reminds us 
of Congreve’s Cathedral “looking tranquil- 
lity.’ The end of ‘‘Melas and Anaxe”’ is 
good, but it lacks something of the real 
Greek simplicity and austerity. Let the 
poet read the conclusion of Arnold’s Soh- 
rab and Rustom to see what is the sim- 
plicity of greatness. In short, we have more 
than a suspicion that it is about as hard 
to-day to “recapture that first fine care- 
less rapture” of the old Greek poetry as it 
seems to be to put the Hellenic temperance 
and restraint, the “‘nothing-too-much” of 
the old wonderful Grecian art, into a mod- 
ern Aphrodite or Pallas Athene, 
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The Life of T. B. Aldrich 
By FERRIS GREENSLET 


“A happy life gracefully told."—The Nation. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.20. 


: The Teacher 
By GEORGE H. PALMER 


Readers of the life of Mrs. Palmer will welcome the four 
essays by her and those by her husband in this volume. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 


By the Christmas Fire 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


This new book by the foremost American essayist pre- 
sents unusual Christmas attractions to those who like good 
reading. Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.35. 


Park-Street Papers 
By BLISS PERRY 


“The little book is mellow with experience and sweet 
with the flavor of human kindness.”—Chicago Tribune. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


The New Boy 
By ARTHUR S. PIER 


“A clean, healthy story of school-days to be heartily 
commended.”—The Churchman. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Fresh Posies 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


“Rhymes to read and pieces to speak for little folks, 
bound to prove a treasure-house of delight.”—Philadelphia 
Press. Prettily illustrated in color. $1.50. 


Letters from Colonial Children 
By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


_Interesting pictures of pioneer life from a child’s point of 
view. 
“A most entertaining volume.”—Philadelphia Press. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Marjorie Daw 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


This delicious, surprising little romance, a masterpiece 
of its author, has been most happily illustrated in color 
by John Cecil Clay, and issued in holiday dress. $2.00. 


Poems of American History 
Compiled By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


“A valuable storehouse of hundreds of favorite poems on 
the history of our country from 1492 to the present day. 
$3.00 net. Postpaid. 


The Lighted Lamp 
By C. HANFORD HENDERSON 


‘‘An unusual and significant piece of fiction.”—Buffalo 
Commercial. $1.50. 


Amédée’s Son 
By HARRY JAMES SMITH 


“ An ddyll of Acadia; the story of a quaint child, written 
with unusual charm.”—Chicago Post. $1.50. 


A Happy Half-Century 
By AGNES REPPLIER 
These essays on the current literature of a century ago 


“are much more than entertaining and delightful.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. $1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.20. 


Send postal for FREE illustrated Christmas Bulletin fully 
describing the books mentioned above and many others. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 Park, Street, Boston 
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THE UNITED STaTEs AS A WORLD PowER. 
By Archibald Cary Coolidge. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.—This book 
is a statement of the relation of the United 
States to the rest of the world. It makes an 
analysis of our land and people, the manner 
of the formation of the nation, the origin 
of the races entering into its complex com- 
position, the dominant ideals‘that are po- 
tent in the national mind. It traces the 
manner in which this nation entered into 
an important relationship with the other 
great nations of the world. It makes an 
analysis of this relation to the world by 
presenting an account of the relations of 
the nation to each of the other “world 
powers” as well as to questions that exist 
in the mutual life of the nation; e.g., our 
part with other nations in the oversight of 
China. Naturally the Isthmian Canal comes 
in for due consideration in this part of the 
book. Happily, throughout, it aims to 
present a broad and comprehensive state- 
ment of the whole situation rather than to 
present an argument. There is a great deal 
of history, admirably presented. And be- 
sides a statement of the case as a whole, 
the same attitude is taken toward the many 
questions that. make up the whole. Thus 
the book is splendidly comprehensive. But 
there is more than an analysis of these great 
situations, there is an interpretation of 
events and relationships. ‘There is review 
of the past, and there is forecasting of the 
future. This is done with the power of the 
skilled historian. After reading the book 
one feels as if he had been led through what 
had looked from the outside like a tangled 
maze, but by a leader who had illuminated 
the whole. Though dealing with subjects, 
over some of which there is controversy, 


the whole treatment of them is eminently. 


fair and judicial. 


ViTaL AMERICAN PROBLEMS. By Harry 
Earl Montgomery. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The sub-title of this 
book informs us that the problems referred 
to in the major title are the Negro, the 
Trust and Labor, and that this is an at- 
tempt to solve them. We find that. the 
book also lays hold» of the problems of 
freight-rates and government ownership. 
It follows the excellent plan of first stating 
the situation under discussion and then 
offering a solution of the problem. Many 
readers will find themselves in disagreement 
with some of the conclusions drawn; but 
no one can fail to appreciate the valuable 
analysis of the problems and the suggestive- 
ness of the reasoning in working out the 
solutions. The book brings together a great 
quantity~ of valuable statistics on these 
urgent matters, and presents quotations 
from many of the most earnest men who 
are thinking and working about them. One 
might be led to expect the fault of dog- 
matism in a book that announces itself as 
an attempt to solve so many large questions; 
but Mr. Montgomery shows how compre- 
hensive are the workings of his mind in the 
great variety of sugyestions for solutions 
without the narrowness of some social re- 
formers whose ‘precise “programme” is 
meagre and as inflexible as adamant. While 
not conclusive, the book is stimulating and 
will help in these serious matters by lead- 
ing many minds into a more hopeful atti- 
tude and a more fruitful activity. 


The Christian Register 
SUN AND SHADOW IN SpaIN. By Maud 
Howe. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3 
net.—The first rule of travel is to talk with 
people you would not be likely to know at 
home; the second is to take the checker 
and chance of travel and avoid the com- 
fortable, safe, dull routes; the third is to 
spend all your money on impressions, for 
these will be fresh when mementos have 
gone to the dust-bin; and the fourth rule is 
to “go slow.” This wisdom we have learned 
from Mrs. Elliott’s vivacious, picturesque 
records of a journey through Spain, made in 
company with an artist hushand and the 
irrepressible Patsy. To the keeping of these 
rules, warranted to provide material worth 
writing about, Mrs. Elliott has been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in adding unusual op- 
portunities fur understanding Spanish char- 
acter as it shows itself at home. She was in 
Spain at the time of the young king’s mar- 
riage, with its attendant bomb-throwinz,— 
a dramatic chapter in travels that com- 
passed mainly only the brightest aspects of 
sunny Spain. The book is well filled with 
lively conversation as if it werea novel; and 
the spontaneous, impressionistic character 
of description and comment give an at- 
mosphere not common in such books. The 
pictures from photographs and illustrations 
in color add much to the interest and charm 
of the text, and help make this an attrac- 
tive volume for the Christmas season. 


THE Two Hacuk CONFERENCES. By 
William I. Hull. Boston: Ginn & Co.—Dr. 
Hull is professor of history in Swarthmore 
College and acted as an American journal- 
istic representative at the Second Confer- 
ence. In this volume he has endeavored to 
help carry out the desire expressed by for- 
mal resolutions of the National Educational 
Association, that teachers all over the coun- 
try should study carefully the work of the 
conferences and give the results proper con- 
sideration in their work of instruction. His 
object has been simply to present an impar- 
tial, historically accurate record of the con- 
ferences with their contribution to inter- 
national law, without expressing partisan- 
ship. He has used official sources of infor- 
mation. Various topics, on which little or 
no important action was taken, have been 
presented with considerable detail, because 
they are likely to play important parts in 
future conferences. The book is well ar- 
ranged for systematic study, and is so planned 
that either a consecutive account of each 
conference may be secured, or a compara- 
tive study of the discussion and action of each 
may be made. The book will be found highly 
serviceable by any one who wishes to make 
himself intelligent on the subject, and it 
will also be found most useful for reference, 
a service which is likely to become increas- 
ingly necessary. 

Wuat 1s TRUTH? By LL. B. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 


answer the question of the mocking—or was 


it rather the sad, and honestly doubting— | 


Pilate, it may serve to comfort and re- 
inforce some faltering natures that need a 


little help in the matter of Christian faith. | 


It is certainly not unkind to say that the | 
best part of the volume is its selections, for | 
these are from such admirable sources as} 
Ruskin, Keble, Lowell, and Holmes—not | 


2s. 6d. | 
net.—Though this little book will hardly | 
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to omit the Bible. Perhaps as striking an 
illustration as can be given of J,. B.’s qual- 
ity is shown in this passage concerning So- 
cialism, which is sound sense and is well 
put: “True Socialism has been very well 
defined as a life, not of idleness and theft, 
| but a splendid life within the reach of all, 
a life of what Ruskin would call real wealth, 
a national life where all the good and useful 
things should really be in the possession of 
the community in such a way that it could 
use and enjoy them. . . . The more wealth a 
man has in knowledge, wisdom, and pos- 
sessions, the better laborer he should make 
for the welfare of the State and people.’ 


THE ELM-TREE Farry Book. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co, $1.50.—Folk stories from different 


Crowell’s 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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J. Moses. 8vo, $1.50 net. (Post 15 cts.) 


ESSAYS 
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Orison Swett Marden’s 
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A strong new series of papers on success. 


12mo, 
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Ralph Waldo Trine’s 
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Charles E. Jefferson’s 
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A study of the personality of Christ. 
net. (Post 15 cts.) 


J. R. Miller’s 
The Wider Life 


A new volume of addresses on rightliving. 16mo, 
plain, 65 cts.; gilt top, 85 cts. net. (Post 8 cts.) 


Evening Thoughts 


Little one-page sermons forevery day. 16mo, 
plain, 65 cts.; gilt top, 85 cts. net. (Post 8 cts.) 
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12mo, $1.50 
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countries are here brought together in the 
third volume of fairy tales collected by Mr. 
Johnson. A much larger proportion of them 
are unfamiliar than is usually the case with 
such collections. It will be remembered 
that the compiler makes a point of includ- 
ing none of the harrowing incidents and un- 
ethical details that burden stories born in 
the childhood of the races, choosing rather 
those tales that are distinguished by quaint 
humor, unexpected adventures of merry 
jesting. The triumphs of wit and will over 
wrong and stupidity have entertained the 
children of every nation since the days be- 
fore they were ‘committed to printed pages; 
and they will long continue to provide amuse- 
ment, seasoned with shrewd suggestion. 


Irma IN ITaty. By Helen Leah Reed. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.—Miss 
Reed’s new book for girls takes its young 
heroine through an Italian tour, describing 
the voyage, the stay at the Azores and Gi- 
braltar, and the visits to Naples, Rome, 
Orvieto, Siena, Florence, and Venice. Irma 
meets old friends and makes new ones, 
passing through experiences which gain in- 
terest from their setting. Next to Irma 
herself the leading character is her fellow- 
traveller, Marion,—a boy who at first al- 
ternately puzzles and ‘vexes Irma. Events 
gradually bring them together in under- 
standing and friendship, and before the end 
of the book the mystery is explained. ‘This 
adds a human interest to the travel side of 
the story. 


SHAKESPEARE PROVERBS. By Mary Cow- 
den-Clarke. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50 net.—This book was first pub- 
lished in 1847. It has answered to the test 
of use, therefore, for more than sixty years. 
It now takes a new lease of life from the 
editorship of that accomplished Shakes- 
perian scholar, William J. Rolfe, and the 
new copyright covers an introduction by him 
with additional proverbs and notes, making 
what was a useful compilation still more de- 
sirable for those who wish to have at hand 
in convenient form the essentials of the wis- 
dom of Shakespeare. 


Magazines. 


No more interesting periodical comes to 
our table than the Nattonal Geographic 
Magazine, published by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Hubbard Memorial Hall, 
Washington, D.C. The present number con- 
tains records of recent explorations and 
matters of interest to archeologists, and 
also many fine illustrations of ancient dwell- 
ings, ruined cities, and other interesting and 
important remains of antiquity. It shows 
what heaps of treasure of many kinds lie 
buried in the plains of Asia Minor. When 
the peaceful days of civilization come and 
scientific explorers are allowed to have their 
way, many lost chapters in the history of 
the human race will be exhumed and re- 
written for the benefit of those who are now 
determined that there shall be no more 
cities ruined by ambition, lust, and avarice 
of man. 


Preaching the moral of mutual forbear- 
ance, Rowland Thomas’s story “The King’s 
Prerogative, ” in the, December Everybody's, 
is an innovation in the field of magazine fic- 
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tion. Its humor is subtle, but still fantas- 
tic, and the story is particularly adapted to 
the Christmas season, while the illustrations 
by Charles B. Falls carry out the spirit of the 
tale. ‘There is in this number a story, ‘The 
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385 Washington St. 
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literary interpretations that they 
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LITERARY 
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and academies. Whoever seeks a sincere, 
studious, and intelligent presentation of the 
best work of the great writers of the past and 
present should at least send for her new book- 
let, containing words of warm approval from 
Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, Dr. J. Lee 
Mitchell, John G. Thompson, Esq., and other 
conservative authorities. 

Address, Mrs. Kidder, 30 Hartwell Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. (Telephone, 544-12.) 
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Such resources must be deliberately, persistently, 
and intelligently cultivated. Friends and work are 
outward resources, but the chief ones, as arts of 
defence, must be applied by one’s own sturdy nght 
will. Weariness, hopelessness, depression, remorse, 
grief, themselves stir impulses which, if only resolutely 
followed, will bring renewed courage and fresh 
strength in the darkest hours of trial and sorrow. 
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A Carriage and Two Women 


By Frances S. Howe 
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Tale-bearer,”” by Olivia Howard Dunbar, 


and one of O. Henry’s combinations of pathus 
and humor, ‘The Third Ingredient.”’ Lewis 
E. MacBrayne has a tale of romantic love 
in ‘‘ The Enchanted House”’; and in ‘‘Nolan’s 
Revolt” Alvah Milton Kerr has written the 
story of a real man who thinks the life- 
struggle is going against him, and of a real 
little boy whose adventures bring this man 
back to his senses—and his home. Then 
there are “Little Stories of Real Life’’— 
“Getting Christmas Dinner on a Ranch,” 
a realistic sketch by Theodore Roosevelt, 
and one of Bessie Hoover’s ‘“Flickinger 
Tales,” ‘“A Sure Enough Santy.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Bishop Samuel Fallows of Chicago has 
been carrying on at St. Paul’s Church in 
that city a work similar to that of Emmanuel 
Church in Boston. In Health and Happi- 
ness, published a month ago by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., and already in its second edition, 
he expounds the principles on which that 
work is based and describes his methods, 
which are in full harmony with the new 
movement to unite religion and medicine. 
The book is both theoretic and practical. 
It dwells upon the dynamic power of faith, 
love, cheerfulness, and indicates the place 
of suggestion and auto-suggestion. It is 
an authoritative addition to the rapidly 
increasing number of books which treat 
this subject and give explicit directions for 
self-treatment against the evils of worry and 
despondency. ($1.50 net.) 


L. C. Page & Co. have brought out an 
edition of Isaac Watt’s Divine and Moral 
Songs for Children with pictures in color by 
Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. Whether or not mod- 
em parents can bring themselves to put all 
these hymns in the hands of their children 
is a question, but there is no doubt about 
the charm of these quaint, delightfully seri- 
ous babies, that illustrate the familiar lines. 
The rosy-cheeked infant, for whom Satan 
has found some mischief still, certainly 
looks repentant as she sits gravely clutch- 
ing the leg of her mutilated doll. Equally 
effective are the pity of Miss Prosperity, who 
notes ‘‘How many poor I see” as she takes 
her walks abroad, and the admiration of the 
two who are gazing at the gay bonnet, above 
the lines,— 

“How proud we are, how fond to show 

Our clothes and call them rich and new,” 

etc,, 


and numerous others. One wonders if the 
hymns might not have been sufficiently 
revised, or cut as in other editions, in order 
to adapt them somewhat to the needs of a 
generation less strenuous in its theology 
than that for which the hymns were written. 
Perhaps, however, the book is really in- 
tended only for older readers, in which case 
it serves a worthy purpose. 
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Training a Teacher. By A. F. Schauffler, D.D., and | 


others. 25 cts. net. 
The ‘‘How” Book. By Marshall A. Hudson. 
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F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S Latest Book 
CAPTAIN THOMAS A. SCOTT: MASTER DIVER 


“One Who Was not afraid 


and Who spoke the truth’’ 


A true story, in parts of which the truth is surely stranger than” fiction. 
Capt. Scott did much of the submarine work on the lighthouses which Mr. 
Smith built, and was noted as a deep-sea wrecker and diver. He was the orig- 
inal of “Cabel West,” and the intimate and honored friend of his biographer. 
Some of the incidents here narrated seem almost incredible. 


60 CENTS NET; 


66 CENTS BY MAIL 


The above is Vol. V. of “True American Types” series. 
Other titles follow: 


Vol. I. John Gilley: Maine Farmer 
and Fisherman. By Charles 
W. Eliot. 

Vol. II. Augustus Conant: 
Pioneer and Preacher. 
Robert Collyer. 


Illinois 
By 


Vol. III. Cap’n Chadwick: Marble- 
head Skipper and Shoe- 
maker. By John W. Chad- 

wick. 
Vol. IV. David Libby: Penobscot 


Woodsman and Riverdriver. 
By Fannie H. Eckstorm. 


A unigue group of biographies of American life 


EACH 60 CENTS NET; 


66 CENTS BY MAIL 


An original document, of which the moral is not too obvious 
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Psychoma. By Helen Rhodes. 
From Richard G, Badger, Boston. 
The Comet. By Edward Doyle. 
Verses. By Lusina Strong Mills, Jessie Mills. 
Children of Christmas. By Edith M. Thomas. 
Wisdom for the Foolish. By Lambkin Sphinx. 
The Country Band. By Henry A. Shute. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Keen Joy of Living. By John Edgar Park. : 
The Gospel of Good Health. By Charles Reynolds 
Brown. 
From the John McBride Co., New York. 


By 


More’s Millennium. Rendered into modern English by 


Valerian Paget. $1.50. 
From the Niles Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mugen. A Book of Verse. By Fanny Runnells Poole- 


I. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
School and Class Management. By Felix Arnold, Ph.D. 
1.25 net. 

The Bible for Home and School. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. socts.net. 
The Educational Ideal in the Ministry. By William 

Herbert Perry Faunce. $1.25 net. 
Alaska, the Great Country. By Ella Higginson 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
The Teacher. By George Herbert Palmer and Alice 
Freeman Palmer. $1.50 net. : 
The Aneid of Virgi ransiated into English verse by 
Theodore C. Williams. $1.50 net. 
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Che Homie, 
The Rocking-chair. 


An Old Lullaby with some New Verses. 


BY C, MACC, 


“Sleep, baby sleep; 
Thy father is watching his sheep; 
Thy mother is shaking ‘the Dreamland Tree,’ 
And down falls a dear little dream on thee; 
Sleep, baby, sleep.” 


‘Sleep, baby, sleep; 
The quiet moon shines o’er the deep; 
The bright stars are twinkling high overhead; 
The birdies and flowers have all gone to bed; 
Sleep, baby, sleep.” 


“Sleep, baby, sleep; 

The large stars, I think, are the sheep; 
The little stars are the wee lambs, I guess; 
The gentle moon is their kind shepherdess; 

Sleep, baby, sleep.” 


“Sleep, baby, sleep; 
Thy bed, the good angels will keep; 

And over us all will the dear God’s love 

Guard birdies and flowers and star flocks above; 
Sleep, baby, sleep.” 


‘*Sleep, baby, sleep; 
Sleep on till the birdikins peep. 
Thy mother is sleepy, too, Drowsy Eyes, 
So sleep, darling mine, till a new sun arise; 
Sleep, baby, sleep.” 


For the Christian Register. 


The New Little Girl. 


BY M. H. W. CARTER. 


“This is the way I build my house, Build my 
house, build my house; 
This is the way I build my house, All on a 
Thursday morning.” 


The new little girl stood in the doorway 
of the school-house gazing wistfully at the 
groups of merry children at play in the yard. 
It was her first day at school, a day long 
anticipated; for she had come from a far-off 
lonely country, where she had no playmates, 
and she had thought to find friends and 
happy companionship in her schoolmates. 
But no one had spoken to her. No one 
invited her to join in the games. Her eyes 
filled with tears, and she half turned to go 
back into the school-room, but the young 
lady teacher, though pleasant and kind, 
was a stranger and a “grown-up,” and the 
new little girl was shy. 

She was a sensible little girl, however, 
and not generally given to tears. Moreover, 
she was accustomed to playing by herself, 
and was full of resources for amusement, so 
she soon dried her eyes, and crossed the yard 
to where a big elm-tree cast a protecting 
shade on the bare ground. 

Soon a little girl, stopping for a moment 
in her play, caught sight of the new little 
girl, and cried: “Look at the new girl! 
What is she doing? Let’s go see!” And 
away they ran. 

The new little girl had gathered a pile of 
small rocks and stones, and with them was 
outlining a sort of square on ‘the ground, 
meanwhile singing to herself,— 

“This is the way I build my house, Build my 
house, build my house; 

This is the way I build my house, All on a 

Thursday morning.” 

The house was quickly finished, and the 
new little girl, going over to the fence, picked 
a bunch of the tall grass growing there, 
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which she shaped into a rough kind of 

broom, and tied with a grass blade. Then, 

returning to her newly built house, she took 

up the song again, whisking her broom 

energetically the while,— 

“This is the way I sweep my house, Sweep 
my house, sweep my house; 

This is the way I sweep my house, All on a 

Friday morning.” 

The house thoroughly swept and put in 
order, next the new little girl, still taking 
no notice of her now thoroughly interested 
audience, went into the school-house for a 
minute, and, coming back with a bottle of 
water, proceeded with sand and twigs and 
bits of grass to compound a mixture to the 
words,— 

“This is the way I make my bread, Make my 
bread, make my bread; 

This is the way I make my bread, All on a 

Sat’day morning.” 


When the bread was properly moulded 
and put in the sun to dry,—I should say to 
bake,—the new little girl turned her attention 
to her own personal adornment. Her small 
and decidedly soiled handkerchief, deftly 
knotted at the corners, served as a hat. 
Burrs from a hitherto avoided bush quickly 
formed themselves into a prickly necklace 
under her skilled fingers. A belated dande- 
lion became a buttonhole bouquet, and a 
big burdock leaf a fan. And, thus attired, 
she walked gravely and decorously down the 
yard, singing with great solemnity,— 

“This is the way I go to church, Go to 
church, go to church; 

This is the way I go to church, All on a 

Sunday morning,” 


Returning from church, the finery was 
quickly discarded, and her fascinated audi- 
ence watched breathlessly while handker- 
chief, hair-ribbon, and a dilapidated shoe- 
string went through a process of strenuous 
cleansing to the refrain,— 

“This is the way I wash my clothes, Wash 
my clothes, wash my clothes; 

‘This is the way I wash my clothes, All on a 

Monday morning.” 

A realistic “hanging-out”’ on the lowest 
limb of the elm-tree followed, and a few 
minutes later a thorough ironing,—a bat- 
tered geography serving as an ironing table, 
and a smooth stone as an iron,—while the 
busy housewife sang cheerily,— 


“This is the way I iron well, Iron well, iron 
well; 

This is the way I iron well, All on a Tuesday 

morning,” 

When the ironing was satisfactorily com- 
pleted, the tired little housekeeper drew a 
long breath of relief, and, seating herself on 
a rock in one corner of her house, proceeded 
by the aid of a pin to restore her erstwhile 
Sunday hat to its proper shape as a pocket 
handkerchief, singing meanwhile rather wear- 
ily, as was natural after so hard a week’s 
work,— 

“This is the way I sit and sew, Sit and sew, 
sit and sew; 

This is the way I sit and sew, All on a 

Wednesday morning.” 

What she would have done next I do not 
know, for just then the recess bell rang and 
all hurried into the school-room; but after 
that the new little girl had no occasion to 
complain of lack of company, for every one 
wanted to learn to play the fascinating game, 
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and very soon the new little girl forgot, as 
did her playmates, that she ever had been 
“new,” 


The “Banana Boy.” 


Lonely little Ned Goodwin stood at the 
gate, watching for the “banana boy.” 
Twice a week, at noontime, the banana 
boy turned aside from his route along the 
main road and pushed his cart up to the 
Goodwin gate. 

Pretty soon the hand-cart appeared 
round the corner, and then Ned saw with 
surprise that the banana boy had alittle 
one trotting beside him—a dark, curly- 
headed youngster, about as large as Ned 
himself. The little boy was chattering 
blithely, but as they drew near, he gazed 
at Ned with shy yet friendly eyes. 

“My leetle brudder,’’ said the banana 
boy, as he wheeled his cart up. ‘“‘He play 
with you.” 

He took a box of food from the cart, and 
seated himself on the grass. ‘‘Come,’’ he 
said to the child, and the little brother 
snuggled at the big brother’s side, and 
reached up for a piece of bread—never once 
taking his gaze from Ned’s face. 

Ned felt excited and bashful. To havea 
boy to Play with! What fun! But he was 
not very polite about it—he turned and ran 
as fast as he could go to his mother. 

“Mother! Mother!’? he shouted. 
boy! The banana boy’s little brother!” 

Mrs. Goodwin went down to the gate to 
see the little boy who had come to play with 
Ned. When the banana boy saw her he 
stood up, pulled off his cap and smiled. 

“My leetle brudder,” he explained. ‘He 
all lona. Got no mudder—jusa me. I 
taka heem away from streeta boys. You 
leetle boy, he all lona, too. Dey playa 
some.” 

“What is his name ?”’ asked Mrs. Goodwin. 

“Tony,” answered the banana boy. 
‘‘An-to-nio.” 

“And yours?” she asked. 

“My name Carlo. We ’Merican boys now. 
I talka ’Merican to heem all time.’’ The 
big brother smilingly stroked the little one’s 
curly head with a loving caress. 

When the lunch was over, Ned and the 
little brother played together, and while 
they were running and shouting, Mrs. Good- 
win came down to the gate again. 

“I hope you will bring him often,’’ she 
said to the banana boy. ‘‘ You might wheel 
your cart in at the carriage gate, and then 
they can play on the lawn.” 

So twice a week the two boys came to eat 
their dinner under the Goodwin elms, and 
Ned ate with them. Mrs. Goodwin saw 
that they had plenty of milk to drink, and 
the food that she supplied made it a feast 
to the visitors. After dinner there was 
always a half-hour of fun for the little ones; 
and for the next three days Ned could talk 
of nothing else. 

At last, one day the banana boy came 
alone. His face looked troubled, and he 
was absent-minded and sad. 

‘What is the matter, Carlo?”’ asked Mrs. 
Goodwin. ‘And where is Tony?” 

“He ees seeck, ma’am. I hafa leave heem 
all lona.” 

“Tsn’t there any one to look after him?” 

“No, ma’am. Da woman nex’ door, she 
go away to worka, I musta go queeck now.” 
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“Go right home and fetch him to me,” 
said Mrs. Goodwin. ‘I will '‘take ‘care of 
him until he gets well again.” 4 

So the banana boy brought his little 
brother to Mrs. Goodwin, and she nursed 
him. Carlo sat beside him for hours, sing- 
ing softly sweet Italian songs, the folk-songs 
of his own home land, in a voice that was 
pure and sweet. Then, when the little 
brother began to mend, and the big one 
had to leave him by day to go on the banana 
route, always at evening-time the singing 
was resumed, ‘Sing, Carlo, sing!’’ the 
voice coaxed; and the sweet notes would 
swell and soar—gayly now, because the little 
brother was better and Carlo was happy. 
He was such a good brother; he could not 
do enough in every way for the little sick 
one. 

“How he loves that child!’? said Mrs. 
Goodwin to the doctor. ‘‘It is like a father’s, 
and how he sings to him!’’ And the doctor 
agreed and said that such a wonderful 
voice ought to be cultivated. 

“T think so myself,’ replied Mrs. Goodwin. 
“T do not think that anything beautiful should 
be wasted, and if Carlo has a voice, some 
way shall be found to teach him. I will 
write a note to our organist, and ask him to 
call this evening while Carlo is singing.” 

So Mrs. Goodwin wrote the note, and the 
organist came; and before long Carlo was 
taking a singing lesson twice a week. And 
now he does not peddle bananas, but works 
for the doctor, and goes to evening-school. 
The little brother goes to school, too, with 
Ned, while both of the boys live at Ned’s 
home, so Ned is never lonely, and Carlo 
sings merrily—Elzabeth Hill, in Youth's 
Companion. 


Charlie’s Photograph. 


“Father, Willie- Morris has his photo- 
graph taken. I do want to have mine. 
Please let me. Wouldn’t you and mother 
like to have one of me, father ?”’ 

“But I have a lot of photographs of you, 
Charlie—in fact, I take one with me every 
day to town. I take a different one every 
day—sometimes “they are very ugly; but 
they are always very like my little boy.” 

“© father! are you making fun? Why, 
I never had my photograph taken,” said 
Charlie, his eyes staring wide with surprise. 

“Ah, yes, you have; for I take one of 
you, though you don’t know it, every morn- 
ing when I go to town,” said his father, as 
he hung his hat on the peg in the hall, and, 
sitting down in a chair, drew the perplexed 
little boy toward him. ‘This morning, 
when I started from home to go to my office, 
I took a photograph of you and put it in my 
pocket. I took it, not with a camera, but 
with my eyes, and the pocket I put it in 
was not my coat, but I put it in the pocket 
called memory, which I carry in my head, 
and I have kept it there all day. 

“Shall I tell you what the photograph I 
have carried about with me all day was like— 
the one I took this morning of my little 
boy?” asked his father, softly, as he drew 
him closer to his knee. 

“Please, father,’’? Charlie whispered low. 

“Tt was a dark, ugly photograph. There 
was a frown on his brow, and an angry light 
in his eyes, and his mouth was shut up very 
tight indeed, so tight that he could not pos- 
sibly open it to say ‘Good-bye’ to father; 
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and all because he wasn’t allowed to go out | 


to the garden to play ball before breakfast 
because it was raining. So he let father go 
away to town with a very ugly photograph 
of Charlie to look at all day, instead of the 
bright, pleasant one he might have had.” 


if he never would look up again. 

“T don’t know what kind of a photograph 
mother took of you when you were going to 
school. I hope it was nicer than mine; 


| berries got legs?” 


her every day while you are at school, just 
as badly as I want one to take to town. 
Will Charlie try not to give us ugly ones any 
more ?”’ 

Charlie looked up now and whispered, 


“I will try, father.”’—Selected. 
Charlie’s head hung so low it seemed as’ 


“Mummy, have goose- 
Mother: ‘“‘No, dear.” 
“Then I’ve swallowed a 


Young Hopeful: 


Young Hopeful: 


and I know she wants a nice one left with | caterpillar.”—The Tatler. 


i  _________...L eee 
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Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada. 


Wide awake, practical, and pre-eminently 
progressive was the spirit of the meetings 
of this conference held in Troy, November 
11 and 12. If the attendance was not quite 
as large as usual, all the more delightfully 
in evidence was the hospitality of the Troy 
people; and their beautiful new church, 
a rare gem of construction, radiated welcome 
and cordial good cheer from every corner 
and line. Wednesday’s weather outfit had 
not indeed been properly looked to, and 
dismal rains fell; but everything was so 
delightfully set right before the evening 
was over that crisp perfection seemed an 
inevitable part of the programmed arrange- 
ments of our entertaining friends. 

The first business of the conference was to 
attend to the affairs of the National Alliance, 
and a profitable session under the auspices 
of that body was held Wednesday afternoon. 
The church was most tastefully decorated, 
under the direction of Miss Helen Powers, 
who also contributed to the delight of the 
afternoon’s program with the grace of her 
violin. Mrs. John P. Forbes of Brooklyn, 
vice-president of the Alliance for the Middle 
States, presided with effective dignity and 
charm. A cordial address of welcome was 
extended by Mrs. Joseph A. Powers in behalf 
of the Troy Branch. Miss Emma C. Low of 
Brooklyn, president of the National Alliance, 
gave an illuminating address on the “Aims 
of the National Alliance ”?; and Mrs. Mary B. 
Davis of New York spoke with character- 
istic enthusiasm of the ‘Methods of the 
National Alliance.’ Then came the unique 
function of the Question-box, wherein 
members were invited to propound all sorts 
of questions on denominational affairs which 
other members were called upon to answer; 
and the answers were usually pointed, pithy, 
and helpful. 

While the ladies were asking and answer- 
ing questions, the ministers, meanwhile, had 
stolen off by themselves for a heart-to-heart 
conference, the substance of which it is not 
permitted the scribe to divulge. 

Wednesday evening the conference ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce of Washington, D.C., who was as- 
sisted in the conduct of the service by Rev. 
John P. Forbes of Brooklyn and Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo. Mr. Pierce’s 
theme was ‘‘The Christ within You,” and it 
was a most rich and suggestive unfolding 
of the deep reality of essential religious 
experience. The attendance was large and 
the interest keen. 

Thursday morning session began with a 
short prayer by Rev. E. S. Treworgy of 
Gouverneur, after which the president of 
the conference, Adelbert Moot, Esq., of 
Buffalo, gave a most felicitous address of 
welcome, and appointed the usual com- 
mittees as follows: Business, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John of Philadelphia, Mrs. John W. 
Toud of Montreal, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey 
of Baltimore, President F. C. Southworth of 
Meadville, Pa., Mrs. Mary B. Davis of New 
York; Nominations, Rev. W. R. Hunt 
of Orange, N.J., Rev. C. S. S. Dutton of 
Brooklyn, Mrs, Davis of New York; Cre- 
dentials, Rev. A. W. Clark of Schenectady, 
Rev. A. H. Robinson of Newburg, Mrs. 
Joseph H. Ambrose of New York, Miss 
Evelyn Tibbitts of Troy. 
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The next thing in order was the annual 
report of the secretary which showed every 
pulpit in the conference filled, every es- 
tablished church housed in an adequate 
church building with the exception of the 
small group of missionary societies not over 
two years old. The condition of these mis- 
sionary enterprises was reviewed and the 
situation pronounced most encouraging. 

The chief address of the morning was given 
by Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York, 
on ‘‘Unitarianism and the Social Question.” 
Though exceptionally long, this address held 
the breathless attention of its hearers, this 
interest growing more intense as it progressed 
to its conclusion. ‘The discussion that fol- 
lowed was inevitably animated, frank, and 
incisive, though in admirable good spirit. 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo in 


opening, made his dissent from the main 


positions of the speaker unmistakable; 
and Mr. St. John also spoke vigorously 
from the same point of view. More sym- 
pathetic with the essayist were Rev. H. S&S. 
Baker of Brooklyn, Rey. Eugene R. Shippen 
of Lancaster, Pa., and Rev. Dr. W. S&S. 
Morgan of Albany. Others also spoke. 

At half past twelve the session passed 
into a most impressive and significant de- 
votional service, conducted by Rev. Edgar S. 
Wiers of Montclair, N.J., who interpreted 
in a finely suggestive manner the wider 
range of the spiritual life in terms of 
the impulse for truth-seeking, service, and 
aspiration. 

Then we found out what bountiful things 
the ladies of the Troy church had spread 
on the tables for us, and spent an hour 
and a half in relaxing sociability. 

The afternoon session onened with a short 
business session at which the treasurer’s 
report was read, the reports of committees 
on credentials, nomination, and business 
presented, and the following officers elected: 
president, Adelbert Moot, Esq., of Buffalo; 
vice-presidents, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of 
New York, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of 
Washington, Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper of 
Brooklyn, Mr. W. W. Justice of German- 
town, Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New 
York, and Rev. F. C. Southworth of Mead- 
ville; trustees (term expiring in 1911), 
Mr. Sylvester Swain of Brooklyn, Mr. Cyril 
H. Burdett of Brooklyn, Mr. George R. 
Bishop of New York; directors (term ex- 
piring 1911), Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
Buffalo, Mrs. Sarah A. Kenney, Troy, Mr. 
William H. Aborn of Orange, N.J. The 
business committee reported the following 
resolution relating to Conference Autonomy: 

“Resolved, That the importance of the 
question of local autonomy requires further 
time for consideration, and that therefore 
a committee of seven or more be appointed 
by the chair to examine the whole relation 
between the conference and the denomina- 
tion at large and to report at the next 
meeting.” 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, was in- 
vited by the chair to speak about the pro- 
posed plan, and frankly expressed his dis- 
satisfaction with this manner of dismissing 
the matter, and explained how the proposition 
came to be presented, ‘‘in answer to an ad- 


dress of cynical criticism made at a meeting | 
of this conference a year ago and spread | 


broad-cast amongst our churches.” Mr, St. 
John urged that the matter be settled at 
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once, and that the conference put itself on 
record as opposed to the ‘‘autonomy ” plan. 
An alert discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Hawes, Morgan, Baker, Gannett, South- 
worth, Slicer, and Hussey participated, at 
the conclusion of which the question was a 
motion to amend the resolution of the 
Business Committee by substituting therefor 
the following,— 

“This conference coincides with the action 
of its directors, and esteems the proposals 
for local autonomy not at this time expe- 
dient.”  - 

The vote on this motion was affirmative 
by a very large majority; whereupon, at 
the motion of Mr. Boynton, the matter as 
amended was referred to a special committee 
of seven, to report at the next meeting. 
This committee as appointed by the chair 
consists of Messrs. St. John, Southworth, 
Gannett, Forbes, Garvin, and Mrs. Loud, 
the president of the conference, Mr. Moot 
also being made a member by vote of the 
conference. 

On motion of Rev. O. B. Hawes a com- 
mittee was appointed to devise a wiser 
method of nominations and elections than 
that now in vogue, the committee consisting 
of Messrs. Hawes, Badger, and Southworth. 

The first regular address of the afternoon 
was on ‘‘The Unitarianism for the Future,” 
and was given by Rev. H. H. Saunderson of 
Cambridge, Mass., president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Mr. Saunderson 
spoke with much earnestness and clarity 
of thought on the need of interesting our 
young people in specific enlistment, and set 
forth the cardinal aims and ideals of’ the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

The second paper of the afternoon was 
given by Rev. W. C. Gannett of Rochester, 
N.Y., on “The New Sunday-school Teacher 
and his Training.” Nothing could exceed 
the charm of suggestiveness and inspiration 
of this paper. It analyzed searchingly the 
needs and the limitations of our present 
Sunday-school enterprises, set forth genial 
heresies in most engaging frankness, yet met 
the attitude of those “otherwise minded”’ 
with generously co-operative council, and 
lined out an effectual and attractive way to 
better things. The hour’ was late when 
time for discussion came, but Rev. S$. C. 
Weatherly of Barneveld opened with a briefly 
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sensible word, and others entered in, Mr. 
Saunderson closing with an explanation of 
the methods of the Sunday School Society. 
The conference ended Thursday evening 
with a platform meeting which brought 
together the largest audience of the entire 
series of meetings, and was an augmented 
culmination of good things going before. 
The general topic of the evening was “For 
the Rallying of our Church,” and four 
speakers divided the time. President F. C. 
Southworth of Meadville, Pa., presided and 
introduced the speakers with pleasing brevity. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston, was 
the first speaker, and set the keynote vig- 
orously in a strong and graceful presenta- 
tion of the “‘ Unitarian Ideals.” Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen of Lancaster spoke next of the 
“Unitarian Opportunity,’’ dealing very 
clearly and not without humor with the 
practical responsibility which went with 
the lofty ideas of the Unitarian faith. Next 
Rev. Charles E. St. John of Philadelphia 
spoke of the “Unitarian Appeal’? which he 
insisted in interpreting in terms not of things 
which distinguish Unitarians from other 
Christians, but of things which underlie all 
Christian faith; and which must be the 
ultimate message of our churches. Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York, the last 
speaker, tried to make us believe that his 
own speech had already been said three 
times by the speakers preceding him, but 
convinced nobody of such forlornity, as he 
had things to say of his own that were char- 
acteristically unique, interesting, and stimu- 
lating, and were made peculiarly interest- 
ing here by pertinent reminiscences of his 
first visit to a Unitarian conference held in 
Troy in years gone by. His closing words 
brought to an exalting conclusion a very 
noble and inspiring session. G. H. B. 


Christmas at the Children’s Mission. 


A busy, merry season is beginning at the 
Children’s Mission. The visitors are already 
planning Christmas gifts for their charges, 
and much loving thought is bestowed on the 
selection of just what is most appropriate 
for each child. Perhaps a game will be best 
for Donald, so that he and his two brothers 
may enjoy it together, and a book will 
particularly please studious Mary. Dolls, 
of course, are always welcomed by any little 
girl, and a sled or skates will bring happiness 
and hours of wholesome outdoor life to some 
pale city child spending his first winter in the 
country. 

For most of the children who come to the 
Mission the Christmases spent in their care are 
the happiest in their lives. Placed in private 
families, as they now place all their children, 
they have one Christmas at least in a normal 
home atmosphere, where the children them- 
selves do their share in creating the real 
spirit of the season. 

As there are nearly one hundred and fifty 
children for whom to provide this Christmas, 
the visitors have a pleasant, though no easy 
task to perform. After the gifts are decided 
upon, they are wrapped and tied daintily 
and marked to be delivered with as much 
secrecy as possible, so that they will be real 
surprises on Christmas Day. 

The workers of the Mission will heartily 
appreciate donations of money or suitable 
presents which will enable them to bring 


pleasures as well as necessities to these chil-— 
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dren who have heen deprived of so much 
that our own children enjoy and take almost 
as a matter of course, and it will be particu- 
larly helpful if such donations are sent as 
early as possible, that time may be afforded 
for the careful selection of each gift and its 
assignment to the child to whom it will 
afford greatest pleasure. Remittances may 
be sent to Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Publicity. 


The new “local publicity’? booklet, en- 
titled ‘“The Church of the Modern Spirit,’’ 
aims to set forth, clearly and attractively, 
the principles and purposes of the Unitarian 
Church. It is hoped that it fairly states 
the distinctive characteristics that give to 
the liberal church its special message and 
mission. It is purposed to use this booklet 
in a special publicity campaign, to be carried 
on through the medium of the mail. ‘The 
object is to send these, by post, to a large 
number of people who live in the neighbor- 
hood of a Unitarian church. In smaller 
places the mailing-list can include practi- 
cally every family in the town. In cities 
the list may be based on district divisions 
or any other deemed best. 

The American Unitarian Association will 
supply as many of these booklets as the 
local church will agree to pay postage on, 
to local addresses. A special last page, 
containing a welcome to the local church, 
will be inserted for the printer’s cost of one 
dollar. 


Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
held in The Union Hall a special Thanks- 
giving Praise Service on the Sunday before 
Thanksgiving, the address of the evening 
being given by Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge A very 
pleasing musical program, consisting of 
quartette and solo numbers, was rendered 
by the Apollo Male Quartette. 

Dr. Crothers opened the evening service 
by reading the Thanksgiving Proclamation 
of His Excellency, Gov. Guild. He told 
of an interesting incident of a recent foreign 
trip, on which a distinguished English friend, 
in answer to the question as to what most 
interested him in America, replied by laying 
before him a large bound volume containing 
the Thanksgiving proclamations of the 
President and Governors of all the United 
States. These short sermons, as he called 
them, by the highest officials of the land 
and throughout the land, indicated that our 
country was indeed, after all, established 
on a substantial moral and religious founda- 
tion. Dr. Crothers pointed to the fact that, 
while formerly in various Thanksgiving 
proclamations emphasis was placed on 
thanksgiving for bountiful crops and for the 
many blessings which nature had provided, 
at the present time it was interesting to note 
that the tone of thanksgiving was more along 
the line of rejoicing for what we are doing 
for ourselves and for our moral improve- 
ment; and that the tone of the various 
proclamations indicated a desire for righte- 
ousness, brotherly love, and world-wide 
peace, 

Dr. Crothers pointed out that Americans 
have been severely criticised, and perhaps 
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rightly, as worshippers of the almighty 
dollar, of personal outward success; that 
Private interests have been too often placed 
first and the general public interest second. 
During the past twenty-five years he pointed 
out that possibly the interests of the country 
have been material, very largely because 
of the fact that our people have been en- 
gaged in the construction and development 
of a new continent, and that now attention 
is being directed more particularly to the 
intellectual and moral welfare of the people, 
to their contentment and well-being. A few 
years ago, said he, men prominent in the 
public eye, noticed in the public press, etc., 
were the men of great intellectual capacity 
who were engaged in personal gain. To-day 
the men who are attracting special attention 
and to whom our countrymen point with 
pride and admiration, the men whom the 
young men in college, in the store, and on 
the street admire and respect, are the men 
prominent in the service of country, state, 
and of the world. 

The nineteenth century has been one of 
invention. It has produced great machines 
and gigantic organizations of men and 
machines to do work. » Devices have enabled 
men to travel faster, nations to kill faster, 
etc., and the next step in this line of inven- 
tion should be to invent means of con- 
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trolling and directing these great machines 
and inventions so they may be operated 
to do good rather than harm. No invention 
is complete until it has been made safe, so 
that it can do more good than harm. And 
the hopeful thing, he said, is that the same 
powers that invented the machines has the 
power to invent the ways and means to 
make them serviceable. He expressed a 
hopefulness for the future in the fact that 
he believed the human mind was now turn- 
ing to the great moral questions, that con- 
sideration was being given to regulation 
of the accumulation of great wealth, to the 
proper distribution of profits of industry, 
to the education of the many against the 
elaborate provision for the education of the 
few. 

Dr. Crothers, in closing, expressed the 
opinion that one of the greatest things for 
which we should be thankful to-day is that, 
while at present perhaps only a few were 
puzzling about these problems, there are 
in the world at large more people than at 
any other time in our history working upon 
them; more people are saying not, ‘What 
can I get ?’’ but, ‘‘What can I give of myself 
to help out in the solution of these prob- 
lems?” 


General Theological Library. 

‘There is in Boston, for the free use of all 
clergymen in New England, a library to 
which we are asked to call attention. As 
the use of this collection of theological books 
is limited to ministers living in New England, 
this notice will have no value for a great 
number of our readers who live west of that 
section; but for the benefit of those who may 
use the books it is worth while to say that 
many of them are not easily accessible in 
the public libraries and most of them, in 
fact, are not bought by the small libraries. 
It may therefore be a great convenience to 
those who cannot afford to buy books of 
this kind, to have them made accessible to 
any ministers who will pay the cost of trans- 
portation. ‘The address of the secretary is 
Rev. Edward H, Chandler, 53 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston. 


Dr. Grenfell’s Lecture. 


Dr. Wilfred ‘TT. Grenfell will lecture on 
his work in Labrador under the auspices of 
the Lend-a-Hand Society, of which he is an 
honorary member, at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, corner of Newbury and 
Exeterg Streets, Boston, Friday, December 
4, at 3.30 P.M. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
persons interested in his most remarkably 
success in Labrador. A collection will be 
taken in aid of the work. This will be Dr, 
Grenfell’s only daytime lecture in Boston, 


The Tuckerman School. 


The lecturer for Thursday, December 17, 
is Miss Helen L. Bayley, who will speak, at 
10.30, on ‘“‘The Cheerful Letter.” 

Miss Bullard will give the programme for 
June in the lecture on Saturday morning, 
December 19, at 10.30. 

These conclude the lectures in Thursday 
and Saturday courses for 1908. The school 
closes December 19 for two weeks, and the 
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first lecture of the 1909 series will be given 
January 7, announcement of which will be 
given later. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


An Attractive Place. 


Already seekers for tasteful tokens of 
Christmas remembrance are in evidence. 
Our Book Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
is now arrayed for a response to such visitors, 
and the superintendent, Mr. McMurdie, and 
his assistants, will welcome callers. One 
object has been greatly held in view at this 
time of the year,—to meet the wants of those 
who desire inexpensive but acceptable pres- 
ents in cards, leaflets, or in book form, 
There are three kinds of this material which 
cannot be found elsewhere, and these,perhaps, 
should have first mention. 

This is the retail headquarters for the pub- 
lications of the James H. West Company. 
Those who know the variety and significance 
of these publications need no enlightenment. 
But there are many unacquainted with this 
line of thoughtful, inspiring booklets, folders, 
and motto-cards. ‘The list is too long to be 
given here, but a full catalogue will be 
furnished on application, in which the titles 
of the ‘‘Strathmore Folders,” ‘‘Motto-cards”’ 
(fifty-eight in number), ‘‘ Favorite Leaflets,” 
“Vife Helps” (sixty in number), ‘‘Geneva 
Series,” are given. In addition are de- 
scribed the contents of the larger publica- 
tions by Gannett, Charles G. Ames, D.D., 
Henry M. Simmons, Newton Mann, C. 7T. 
Stockwell, and other writers. ‘This company 
also issue the pamphlets, ‘‘ Topics of To-day”’ 
(thirty-four in all), which embody essays 
and lectures on Evolution and Society by 
Fiske, M. J. Savage, Chadwick, and others. 

The next specialty is a collection of book- 
lets published by the North End Union School 
of Printing, Boston. These are little gems 
on attractive subjects, by Dole, Carruth, 
Foss, Burroughs, Henley, and others. The 
price, per copy, is 10 cents; per dozen copies, 
85 cents. On orders sent by mail, postage 
is charged in addition, about one cent a copy; 
butZby the dozen, 5 cents. A list of these 
publications will be furnished on application. 

The third specialty includes the issues of 
the American Unitarian Association Publica- 
tion Department, some new and some not so 
new. ‘To those wishing full information, the 
unique pamphlet, ‘‘ By-ways to Books,’’ just 
prepared and sent out by Mr. Stebbins, will 
be supplied without cost. Among the latest 
volumes are ‘‘Sons of the Puritans,” by 
various authors, being sketches of leading 
American characters whose loyalty to great 
ideals in private and public life is an inspira- 
tion ($1.50 net; by mail, $1.60). Of course 
many will want “Some Memories,” by 
Robert Collyer, most fascinating autobio- 
graphical sketches ($1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.35). The record of a strong character is 
depicted by F. Hopkinson Smith, in “ Captain 
Thomas A. Scott: Master Diver,” being 
volume five of ‘‘True American ‘Type’ 
series (60 cents net; by mail, 66 cents). 
Then there is the “Sea of Faith,” by Hon. 
Milton Reed (80 cents net; by mail, 87 cents). 
Also a “Book of Prayers,” by Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, D.D., which blossomed forth in this 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, dids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton, 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question, 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


handsome form as a part of the commemo- 
ration of his eightieth birthday (in cloth, 
$1.50 net; in leather, $2.50 net; by mail, 
10 cents additional). We wish we could 
mention all the good things announced in 
“By-ways to Books,’ but lack of space for- 
bids. The best way for an inquirer is to 
send for the pamphlet itself. But we note 
the new edition of Rev. J. T. Sunderland’s 
valuable book on the Bible. ‘There is noth- 
ing better of its kind in existence ($1.20 net; 
by mail, $1.33). David Starr Jordan’s vol- 
umes, strong utterances on character, hope, 
and education, are to be had, together with 
a large array of older publications that are 
destined to hold a front place, from year to 
year, with the book-buying public. 

In the more miscellaneous holiday attrac- 
tions we find ten calendars, so varied in 
character and form as to satisfy all tastes. 
Prices range from 25 cents to 75 cents; orders 
by mail will require, for the smaller, 5 cents 
extra, and for the larger, 10 cents. Then 
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there is a carefully selected assortment of 
Christmas cards, booklets not ordinarily 
found at the book stores, and not costly, with 
a variety of tags and decorations for gifts. 
The use of these is now greatly on the in- 
crease. ‘ 

Just out is a new book by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, ‘By the Christmas Fireside” ($1.25 
net; by mail, $1.35). Special uncut edition 
($1.50 net, postpaid). Another new book is 
“Frau Von Colson’s Christmas Eve,’ by 
Louise Walbridge Musson (boxed, 50 cents 
net; by mail, 56 cents). Then there is 
something that has attracted considerable 
attention, “What does Christmas Really 
Mean,” by John F. McCutcheon and Jenkin 
L. Jones (illustrated, 50 cents net; by mail, 
55 cents). ‘Quotations from Tennyson’s 
“Song of the Brook,” prepared by Mrs. J. C. 
Kendall, makes a dainty booklet gift, and 
with a certain timeliness in marking the 
forth-coming centennial anniversary of the 
poet’s birth. Its colored illustrations are 
from original photographs taken by the 
author, and they depict the various phases 
of a real country brook (50 cents; by mail, 
55 cents). Those who are fond of good pict- 
ures, at little cost, should look at the port- 
folio of ‘‘Elson Prints.’? There are about 
175 subjects, and nothing so excellent has 
ever been published at such a price (10 cents 
each; postage, 2 cents). 

I need not add, perhaps, that the standard 
stock of the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is well displayed, upon which many 
draw at this time for special purposes. We 
cordially invite our friends and the public 
to visit the Book Room. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Recently, to test the interest aroused by this 
kind of work, he inserted a paragraph in 
which he asked the readers of the paper and 
the Pulpit to state whether or not it had been 
of practical service to them. Many responses 
were received, showing the effectiveness of 
this method in expressing the affirmations 
of the liberal faith, and in giving conviction 
and courage to those who were feeling their 
way toward the light. Some of the re- 
sponses received are here given, showing 
just the kind of work that the “Paragraph 
Pulpit ” is able to accomplish. 

A lady from Berkeley, Cal., wrote: “By 
all means let the good work of the Paragraph 
Pulpit go on. The little messages have 
helped and cheered me on, and surely I must 
be only one of the countless many.” 

A doctor living in Corning, Cal., wrote: 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk branches will be held at rr a.m. on 
Monday, December 7, at 25 Beacon Street. 
Officers of other branches are cordially in- 
vited. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, December 9, will be conducted by 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D. On Sunday, 
December 6, at 3.30 P.M., Rev. Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D., will preach. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at 14 Craigie Street, Cambridge, 
Monday, December 7, Rev. E. H. Hall, D.D., 
host. Luncheonat1Pp.m. Subject of paper, 
“The Personality of God.’? Take Huron 
Avenue trolley at Park Street to Craigie 
Street. George Hale Reed, Scribe. 


Churches. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
minister of this church preached the sermon 
at the sixth annual union Thanksgiving Day 
service, held at the United Congregational 
Church. The following nine churches united 
in the service: First Methodist Episcopal, 
Mount Olivet Baptist, Second Baptist, Shiloh 
Baptist, Swedish Methodist Episcopal, Touto 
Synagogue, Union Congregational, United 
Congregational, and Channing Memorial. 
There was a large congregation present. 
The offering was for the Newport Hospital. 
These union Thanksgiving Day services, held 
year after year, have done much to promote 
the spirit of Christian unity in the churches 
of this city. 


Business Notices. 


GIFTS.—To choose an appropriate gift, one to be 
received with genuine pleasure, is truly an accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps a suggestion will be of assistance to you 
before making your purchases for the holiday seasons 
Have you ever considered that an up-to-date, unabridged 
dictionary is a gift to be longer enjoyed, longer treasured, 
and of more constant service to the recipient than any 
other selection you may make? The one great standard 
authority is Webster’s International Dictionary, published 
by G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. It is recog- 
nized by the courts, the schools, and the press, not only 
in this country, but throughout the English-speaking 
world as the highest triumph in dictionary making. It is 
the most choice gift. Get the Best. 


Always a pleasant place to visit. Charles E. 
Lauriat Company’s store is even more attractive than ever 
just now, when everything is displayed for the holiday 
season, Visitors are always welcome to have the run of 
the store undisturbed, and it is a privilege that many 
regularly avail themselves of. 


Marriages. 


Young People’s Religious Personals. : meethnge 
Cnion. The First Parish in Ipswich, Mass., is the | george H Beckwith of Townsend aud Agnes I), Barker 
cara ninth oldest in the State. While so many |} of Ashby. 
Concerning Calendars. of the early Puritan churches in the great 
ist eh theologic upheaval went over into Uni- Deaths. 


tarianism, this one, under the influence of 
such strong ministers as Nathaniel Ward, 
John Norton, the four Rogers, and William 
Hubbard, remained true to its primitive 
orthodoxy; and on the 29th of this month 
it celebrated the two hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its first preaching ser- 
vice. But one of its children, John C. 
Kimball, now of Greenfield, Mass., became 
a Unitarian clergyman, In his doing so 
the old church did not cast him off, but has 
always had a kindly place for him in its 
heart, welcoming him alike to pew and 
pulpit whenever he has returned to his 
ancestral residence in the town. He gave 
the Historical Address at the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation 
of Ipswich; and the sermon at the coming 
anniversary of the first service in the parish, 
which is one year older than the town,—a 
way-mark of how the divisions between the 
two branches of Congregationalism are 
closing up. 


As the calendar season draws near, we are 
constantly being asked, ‘‘Is the Union to 
publish a calendar?’? and we have only to 
remind the questioner of the vote passed at 
the annual meeting last May, ‘‘that it is 
inadvisable for the National Union to pub- 
lish a calendar for the year 1909.” 

Those desiring calendars will find a large 
variety of useful and attractive calendars 
in the Unitarian Book Room at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, notable among these being 
one compiled by the friends of Rochester, 
N.Y., from the books of Rev. William C. 
Gannett, that retails at half a dollar. This 
contains a page for every week and is con- 
venient in size and shape. 

We are extremely grateful to our many 
friends for thus thinking of us and appreciate 
their efforts to help us, but recommend, 
however, a visit to the Book Room before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

Any one able to make use-of copies of the 
edition of the current year, “The Peace 
Cry,” may procure them by applying at 
Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. They 
may be found useful to Post-office Mission 
and Cheerful Letter workers or to Alliance 
members, who are packing barrels, etc. 
Students may find them convenient as 
“seratch’? paper. In sending requests for 
the above, the express charges should be 


prepaid. 


IN MEMORY OF 
MEDORA FRANCES SPAULDING 
who died in Athol, Noy. 27, 1907 

She devoted her life to helping others. Very apt and 
quick to see, she gave help before help was asked. What- 
ever she did was done well. She became early very 
deaf, yet she was constantly cheerful. Although 
unmarried, she was very fond of children, and keenly 
sympathetic in their pleasure and troubles. She belonged 
to no organization but the church, and she needed nothing 
to incite her to an unselfish life, for she was by nature 
utterly unselfish. When at last she could no longer 
help, she was wonderfully patient through seven long 
months of suffering. The cheerful helpfulness and utter 
unselfishness of her quiet home life are to us of wider 
opportunities a bright example. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. | 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANE 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.’”” 


The Paragraph Pulpit. 


For six months or more, Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt of the First Unitarian Church of 
San Francisco, in conjunction with the Pub- 
licity Department of the American Unitarian 
Association, has been publishing the “ Para- 
graph Pulpit” in the San Francisco Call. 
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“My wife, family, and myself look forward Nov. 5. Mrs. wi. Theakston, Morgantown, 


from one Friday to the next for the short 
sermons printed on that day in the Call. 
These little messages are very helpful to 
all of us, and we hope that you may find it 
convenient to continue them indefinitely. 
We all wish that we were near enough to 
attend your church, so that we might be able 
to hear more of such teaching,—a beautiful 
and common-sense view of religion.” 

From Petaluma, Cal., came this response: 
“Yes, it is worth while. I, with many others, 
have been reading your little sermons, and 
I know you are sowing seed that some day 
will blossom and bring in rich returns,” 

A lady in Sebastopol, Cal., writes that she 

“reads your Paragraph Pulpit and looks 
forward to it. I was raised by an old Quaker 
grandmother, but I cannot believe in creeds. 
My religion is the dictate of my conscience 
and the Golden Rule. I try to make the 
world better by helping humanity when I 
can,” 

A business man living in the city testifies: 
“T have been much edified by the little 
sermons and messages of cheer from the 
Paragraph Pulpit which, of late, have 
frequently appeared in the Call. I sincerely 
thank you for your efforts to enlighten the 
minds of the many who have outgrown the 
credulity of so-called orthodox Christianity 
and are anxious to supplant it with a living, 
practical religion.” 

One who had been stirred by the “‘Para- 
graphs” to a desire for larger life and 
achievement, writes: ‘I have been watching 
for the ‘Paragraph Pulpit.’ I have been 
seeking God. I have been endeavoring to 
evolve a better being out of my personal 
material. I have gone through the religious 
struggle and enforced relinquishing of modern 
dogmas. I have unused power,—power of 
education, of sympathy, of experience, of 
spirituality,—where can I use it? ‘This 
Paragraph Pulpit helps me while the world 
hurts.” 

Surely, such responses must reveal to 
us the wisdom of this work. Who can tell 
to what needy soul may drift a little mes- 
sage, floated upon the tides of the press? 
Thousands are looking and longing for just 
such convictions and affirmations as we are 
able to give out of the fulness of our liberal 
faith. 


Pamphlet of Services and Hymns. 


Unions desiring to make some change in 
the regular routine of the service will do 
well to examine the little pamphlet of Ser- 
vices and Hymns for the use of young 
people’s societies. It is such as was used at 
the annual meeting and gave so much satis- 
faction. 

There are no sample copies: the selling 
price is 10 cents singly, $1 by the dozen, 
and $6 by the hundred. 


American 


the 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of 
Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. . .. $17,709.54 


Noy. 2. Society in W. inchester, Mass.. 150.00 
2. Society in Barre, Mass.. 40.00 
zm money, in Concord, Mass. (including 

fifth annual instalment of legacy of 

Samuel Hoar) . 500.00 
2. Miss Mary B. Gardner, Valdosta, Ga: 100.00 
3. First Church in Philadelphia, Pa.. 5.00 
3. Society in New Brighton, rg Island 10.00 
3. Third Society, La a 130.00 
ist — in sah eaten 1,000.00 
5s. Mi — ‘Newark, N. ro - 


The Christian Register 


$1.00 
9. Society i in Lexington, Mass.. 205.00 
to. Society in Plainfield, N.J.. 57.81 
to. Society in Trenton, N.Y. 5.00 
11. Mrs. Joshua Young, Winchester, W Mass. 5.00 
12. Society in Arlington, Mass ..... 228.26 
13. Geo. E, Martin, Lancaster, Ohio . 1.00 
14. George I. Wilson, Vineland, NJ. 1.00 
14. Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 91.00 
16. A Friend. 10.00 
16. Society in Fitzwilliam, NH. 5.00 
16. Society in Dover, Mass.. 10.00 
16. Society in Summit, NJ. 10.00 
19. George aa Philip, So. Dak.. rhe, 1.00 
20. Mrs. J. W. Jenkins, Vernon, N.Y. Pere 10.00 
20. Society i in Fall River, Mass.. Pyths 2 19.00 
20. Society in Sullivan, 5.00 

20. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, North Billerica, 
Mass... nae 50.00 
ar. U. W. Marting, “Fckerty,, Ind.. 1.00 
23. Society i in Lexington, Mass.. 10.00 
24. Society in Kennebunk, Me.. 59.00 
25. Society i in Wayland, Mass.. 61.15 
28. Society in Newburyport, Mass.. 212.00 
30. Rev. George D. Latimer, Rowe Ttaly. 25.00 
30. Society in Manchester, N.H... 25.00 
30. Society in Rowe, Mass. . 15,00 

PARAGRAPH PULPIT. 

11. Post-office Mission, Second Church, 
Boston, Mass... 5.00 

17. National “Alliance Branch, *Charles- 
town, N.H... 14.32 
19. LEGS 5-5 cena 7.00 
$20,795.08 


Francis H. LINcoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


An eminent ornithologist calls attention 
to the fact that a crane can travel through 
the air a thousand miles a day without flap- 
ping its’ wings, but by merely keeping them 
stretched and adjusted to the prevailing 
breezes. A hawk can stay in the air for days 
and weeks, moving with its wings motionless. 


Chinese have a way of tricking hens, so 
that they assist in the hatching of fish. 
Fish eggs are carefully placed in an egg shell, 
which is then sealed and put under an un- 
suspecting hen. In a few days the spawn is 
warmed into life, and the contents of the shell 
are then cast into a shallow pool, where the 
sunshine completes the work. 


In a recent book on ‘‘The Evolution of 
Dress,’”’ Mr. W. M. Webb shows that many 
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details of modern dress, generally regarded 
as products of caprice or accident, or of the 
invention of tailors and wmilliners, are 
traceable to primitive forms, and that 
fashion in costume is the result of a process 
of evolution in which early ideas continu- 
ally crop out. The earliest form of dress 
seems to have been the shawl, or wrapper, 
and fringes date back to the first loom. The 
hatband is traced to the original fastening 
of the first cloth headdress. Puttees are 
as old as Mycene. A mystery yet unex- 
plained is the sewing of the buttons on the 
right-hand side of a man’s coat and the 
left-hand side of a woman’s, 


WE WANT. TO CONVINCE 


you this store is an ideal 
place in which to pur- 
chase Christmas Gifts. 


Reason—Splendid Assortment 
Reason—Everything Guaranteed 
Reason—Lowest Prices 


Special Xmas Tables 
25c 50c 1.00 2.00 3.00 5.00 


Wes ond Retail BOSTON 
JEWELER cieszico 


“RELIABILITY” 


The dictionary is open to all. 
Words are common property. 
Superlatives are as easily written (or 
printed) as are more conservative 


phrases. 
Facts, however, are ‘stubborn 
things.” The standing of a house 


like ours—born of years of effort 
and of growth—cannot be manufac- 
tured at will, nor in a day. When, 
therefore, we speak of the RELIA- 
BILITY of our 


CLOTHING 


we put behind the mere word itself 
all that this house has come to stand 
for in this community. With us 


“reliability”? means the utmost ser- 
vice because of the utmost effort. 
We believe that really “reliable” 
clothing is what YOU wish to buy 
and to wear. 


Men’s Suits $20 to $40 


Fancy worsteds and cheviots— 
up-to-date in design, accurate in fit. 


Young Men’s Over- 
coats $25 to $40 


Scotch effects—double and single 
breasted—extra long. 

Evening Suits, Swallow Tail and 
Tuxedo. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


Incorporated 1895 


President, Secretary, Treasurer and Managing Directors, CHARLES W. PARKER. JAMES L. WESSON 
HATHERLY FOSTER, HERMAN PARKER, ROSS PARKER. ‘ 
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JORDAN MARSH CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


The Mercantile Heart of New England 


Remember: That on account of the enormous 


volume of our business —it being 
larger than the total of any other three New England stores 
—our assortments in each and every department are 
more than twice as large and complete as those shown 
by any of the other stores. 


Initial Handkerchiefs 


The Largest Assortment By Far In New England 


im? 


‘MAIN BUILDING 


Each and every style is exclusive, having been designed expressly for us and worked out on linen 
personally selected by our own buyer on his annual trip to Europe. 


These are not the common “Holiday ’’ handkerchiefs—made up to look all right for 
gifts—but the very finest, best qualities in their respective classes, guaranteed to give satis- 
faction in every respect. 


Sold singly or in attractive boxes coniaining 6 handkerchiefs. 


Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs—Hand embroidered | Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs—Hand embroi- 
initials on soft finish linen. Each....75¢ and 1.00 dered effects in 2 styles. Special at, each 

Wawra Taltial dk ‘ef es 75c and 1.00 

See no kerchicls 2 stycy ana avery Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs—Fine French 


special] quality linen and handsome initials. 


EUS REREE Se © Sp Gi iaae ne anne ae 50c pend embroideres ee ee ae ee 
PermeOm Ol. Gs TICE Wen ae sis os Nees ots pae ote 3.00 Paes of 6, Detded oat a aad 2.00 
Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs—Hand embroidered | Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs—Hand embroi- 
initials in Old English letters. Priced at, each. .35¢ dered initials; 5 styles to select from. Priced at, 

_ Per Box of 6, price........ sees eeeeseeeee ees 2.00 TOS RES ROBSP CG ano Soce << Gaannoe 50c 
Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs—Script and block Per Box of 6; Pre Vorais: aretaletaletetatete See ae 3.00 
initials; $, $, and 4 inch hems; 6 styles. Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs—10 styles to 
Bet ROCs a cl sic. ae.cjee fig css paeesieei oe 25¢ select from in hand embroidered effects. Priced at, 
BemBOxiGGG) PriCbya.ds. sels ee cass secs ssceas 1.50 PACH cre ss ciaesee Rp are tconie noc Goto 25¢c 
Wwe Wilfal Wandkéerchiefs—Finished = Heer 50X01 Gs PIICO.s apsters olscsiaua leis ote ieee teaser tal taist 1.50 
en’s Initia andkerchiefs—Finished with 4} ri bok ee ee GS ee 
inch hems; block letter initial. Priced at, each.17¢ | Women's Initial Han ee ee ae 
Merihax of 6, PIice . <<... bs Peuee fees 1.00 eck RED jreIOe I S “176 
Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs—Soft finish, all new PeriBox Of 6, Prid@es.« c+ seca team clateelelsine duis 1.00 
and fresh; 2 styles. Special at, each......... 12}¢ | Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs—5 styles to select 

Per Box of 6, price.....-.+.s.ssseeee seer eee T5e from., Priced at,,hGhine>. eatipuseetedeans eee 12}e 
Boys’ Initial Handkerchiefs—Made of all pure Per Box of 6, PTICC. pe een nce er eenceeeerrerece ‘6 oc 
linen; attractive initials. Children’s Initial Handkerchiefs—All pure linen. 

1 Style at 12}c¢ each, Box of 6.............. 75e.| 2 styles at (for Box of 3)............. peice 25¢ 
1 Style at 17c each, Box of 6...,.......... 1.00 | 2 styles at (for Box Of 6)........ cece eee 50¢ 


Men’s and Women’s Embroidered, Lace and Fancy Handkerchiefs 


Women’s Hemstitched Embroidered Lace Edge and Fancy Handkerchiefs,.......... 12ic to 2.00 
Women’s Madeira Hand Embroidered Handkerchiefs at, each..........000+e0eeeee2 50c to 3.50 
Women’s American Hand Embroidered Handkerchiefs at, each.... ....-.-+++++0+0+ 50c to 3.50 
Women’s Fine French Colored and White Handkerchiefs at, each........+++++++005 25¢ to 10.00 
Men’s Plain, Faney, and Initial Silk Handkerchiefs at, each ............000eeeeeeeee 25c to 1.00 
Men’s Mufflers in an unusual variety of styles, priced at..........02. cece e eee ee eeeee 50c to 3.50 


Men’s, Women’s, and Boys’ Plain Hemstitched Handkerchiefs—A complete line—the most 
comprehensive and the best values ever shown in Boston, Prices range from......-++++++++> Sic to 3.50 
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Pleasantries, 


“One-halfof the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives,’’ observed the moralizer. 
“How provoking,” exclaimed Mrs. Gossip.— 
Selected, 


A little girl said to her nurseone morning, 
“Dozyou shut your eyes and talk before 
you.eat? My grandpa does, and my father 
does if he is not too much in a hurry.” 


A New Hampshire woman, showing a 
friend a new picture that had been pre- 
sented to her, remarked, “I always did 
like that picture of Angelus and his sister.” 


“Vou say there is nearly always something 
broke about your automobile?” - “Yes,” 
answered Mr. Chuggins, nervously. ‘‘ What 
is it, asa rule?” “Me.’—Washington Star. 


In the midst of a rambling speech, the 
political oratorcdeclared, ‘‘The situation is 
grave, the crisis is acute.” ‘‘And the gentle- 
man’s speech,”’ added the newspaper reporter, 
“was circumflex.” 


In an Episcopal church, as one of the 
wardens was carrying around the large silver 
plate, a young lady of four summers put in 
her mite, remarking, as she did so, in a tone 
that was heard by those in the neighboring 
pews, ‘‘Mamma, I put my money in the 
pie pan!’’—Harper’s Magazine. 

“This is a foine country, Bridget!” ex- 
claimed Norah, who had but recently arrived 
in the United States. ‘‘Sure it’s generous 
everybody is. I asked at the post-office 
about sindin’ money to me mither, and the 
young man tells me I can get a money order 
for ten dollars for ten cents. Think of that 
now!”’—Youth’s Companion, 


On one occasion an ignorant quack was 
called by mistake to attend a council - of 
physicians in a critical case. After consid- 
erable discussion, the opinion was expressed 
by one that the patient was convalescent. 
“Convalescent!” said the quack, ‘‘why, that’s 
nothing serious. I have cured convalescence 
in twenty-four hours,’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


A certain cottage and its old mistress had 
improved so greatly in comfort and appear- 
ance that a visitor shrewdly surmised that 
the son of the house, a lazy, ne’er-do-well, 
had turned over a new leaf. He inquired 
about it. ‘‘VYes, sir, my son’s in work now,” 
said the smiling old mother. ‘‘Takes good 
money, he does, too, All he has to do is to 
go twice a day to the circus and put his 
head in the lion’s mouth. The rest of his 
time ’e ’as to himself.” 


“Mr, Justyn,” said the editor, looking 
over the new reporter’s story of the political 
meeting, “in this write-up of yours you say 
‘resistless waves of applause from the audi- 
ence fairly overwhelmed the speaker.’ Look 
at the absurdity of that figure of speech. 
How could a ‘resistless wave’ of applause or 
anything else come from an ‘audience,’ Mr, 
Justyn?” “It could come from a sea of 
upturned faces, couldn’t it?’”’ insisted the 
new reporter,—Exchange, 


The small son of an electrician was spend- 
ing his first summer in the country. One 
morning he found a small yellow “bug,”’ and 
decided to use it as bait. A few seconds 
later an astonishing commotion arose in the 
garden, and grandmother hurried out. 
“Why, what is the matter, child ?” she asked, 
taking the little fellow in her arms. He 
raised a tear-stained face. ‘“‘I don’t know,” 
was the reply. “I was catching a pretty 
yellow bug, an’ must have touched a live 
wire.”’—Lippincott’s. : 
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Pope-Hartford 


1909 
MODELS 


STANDARD TOURING CAR 
PRICE, $2750. 


Top Extra 
40H.P. Wheel Base 114 in. 


That the Pope-Hartford has proved itself to be of 
marvelous flexibility, the best hill climber in its class, 
the fastest on the level and the most reliable in con- 
tests of every nature, and it isa matter of common 
knowledge throughout the country that its fine work 
everywhere has culminated in a splendid national 
reputation. 

Made in five models 


Send for catalog 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Educational. 
The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gace, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School 

eople of both sexes are fitted for college for | joan a years 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. uy FARR, Principal. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


272 Congress Street, Boston 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


REROVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 oxford 
I@-RUCS MADE TO ORDER 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


The 
MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 

The climate is more equable than on the 
coast, and the absence of raw cast winds makes 
it desirable for girls with a tendency to colds 
and throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, 
etc., with photographs of the picturesque build- 
ings and grounds, will be sent on application. 

Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


“SCHOLARSHIP 


in first-class girls’ boarding school this 
year, near Boston, for girl wishing to 
go to Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
or Boston University. 


May enter at 


once. Carries with it a scholarship in 
the college also next year. Write 
at once for particulars. Address 


P.O. Box 167, Dept. D, Boston, Mass, 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS. 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. A new 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogu 
address the President, a 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH, | 


Individual 
Preparatory 


